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ondou. ORTSCHAKOFF, who at last publicly an- 
—s nounces through the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
SER, “our fortifications suffer,” is contemplating a new 
sale attack upon the Tchernaya—the last desperate 
‘Crewe tttempt to frustrate the far more formidable 
0 Me- attack which the Allies are preparing against 

Sebastopol. A change of Ministry is impending 
st and in Vienna—Bavex’s financial plan rejected, Bacu 
t Dis. atadiscount. A Ministerial crisis is in progress 


at Consiffitingple: Spain having put down the 
a. . Carlists, has instituted a reform of her tariff, re- 
; ducing or suppressing the duties on cotton, paper, 





peasants against the nobles. 


Crown Prince assumes the post of Viceroy ot 
Norway ; and the King or Dexmarx comes over 
W visit and inspect. The Czan, it is reported, 
has given Nesserrove “ leave to travel” —whether 
for exile, or for a mission, or for what, does not 
appear, Naples shakes with a growing revolt, 
Meouraged, it is said, by Neapolitans in Paris 
ind Muratists in Naples itself. King Ferpixanp 
basa grand financial operation on hand, with 
tiher crowned coadjutors, to aid Russia in raising 

wind, Sir James Granam proclaims, from 





: 





Patee.” Our Government keeps up a constant 
‘team of iron supply for the Crimea; the Baltic 
tis about to close the theatrical season in the 
mh; Sir Cuantes Narier has exploded in the 
‘PPS against his old friend, “ the Maintainer of 
¥iite;” the Bank has raised the rate of discount 
ym per cent., vice three and a half; corn 
Te are in a frenzy of gambling; Queen 
is off to the Highlands; and the Cabinet 
oY meet weekly at the War Office. Europe 
uy is in ferment enough ; but dizzy as the 
. the eyes that look abroad upon the 
field, the present state of the current 
“Medly favourable to the cause which we 
thes a the peoples seem likely to have 
' —* Kings are falling out. 
mais losing ground on the field both of 
Feb finance 












There is no mistake about 

| The confession of Prince Gortscnakorr 
; # great deal more than the words imply. 
am fact, that the fortifications are be- 

le; and the Russians in Sebas- 


that he is always “the maintainer of 





| 


| 


| 





topol have been using enormous exertions to get 
up a second line of works, not for the purpose of 
defending the south side of the town, but for the 
purpose only of holding it as long as possible, 
while they retreat over to the other side. Itis true 
that the north commands the south part, but 
should the Allies obtain possession of the south, 
they will be able, without entirely exposing their 
entire force in its occupation, to release no small 
part of the forces in their rear fur operations 
on the flank. 

It is there that the Russians seem to be pre- 
pared for a last desperate effort, of course in no 
hope of being successful after they have failed at 
Balaklava, Inkerman, and on the Tchernaya. In 


and wool. The Ukraine continues to be disturbed | the last fight they were strengthened by reinforce 
" by a servile insurrection, the Pope stimulating the | ments in the north; those reinforcements will 
King Oscar, of|have had to share the half-starving fare of the 
Sweden, is inspecting his fortifications, while the | troops that have been so long in the neighbour- 


hood; and the accumulated numbers with which 
Gortscuakorr threatens the flank of the Allies are 
a burden to his commissariat, his men daily weaken- 
ing each other. Here is all the difference between 
the position of the Russians and the Allies, in the 
continually increasing difficulty of the Russians to 
koop up the hone of their forces by material sup- 
plies, while the Allies have unmeasured resources 
at home, with a perfectly open and easy transit ; 
and they are using both. 

The passing of a second season in the Baltic 
without results is indeed a disgrace that there is 
no denying, and no excusing; but in the North 
perhaps we may console ourselves by the mani- 
fest loss of ground on the part of Russia in 
finance. Dividing non-Russian Europe into 
three sections, the Eastern, the South- Western, 
and the Northern, the grand fact in this last is 
the financial posture of affairs. The want of 
money is here the screw under which the strongest 
powers are yielding. Even Prussia, with all her 
enjoyment of transit trade, has been raising loans. 
And the German Governments all but avow that 
they cannot keep up their contingent to the 
federal force for want of means—a fact which 
implies that they cannot convert their peoples 
into soldiers, because their kings cannot pay for 
the process of conversion. 

The position of Austria becomes daily more 
critical, and it is not rendered less so by the 
desperate step into which her financial difficulties 
appear to be driving the Emperor. It is, how- 
ever, quite intelligible that Austria should be 
growing insane. That she desires to keep well 


with the Western Powers, we not only believe, 
but know; for it is of the greatest importance to 
her that she should not proclaim a final breach 
with France and England, while France could at 
once establish a new dynasty in Naples by edict 
of the Emperor Narotgon, and England is form- 
ing an army in the territory of her ally the Kuve 
or Sarpinia. The difficulty with Austria con- 
sists in keeping well with both sides, without ex- 
posing herself to a twofold attack. Thus, if she is 
not thorough-going with the Western Powers, 
she cannot raise her finance. The cash has ab- 
solutely been refused to her in Lombardy; but 
she is precluded from extorting it by compul- 
sion, because to do so would blast any ex- 
pectations that she has of retaining a friendly 
relation with the West, and obtaining money 
by the ordinary operations for that purpose 
with the good credit in Europe. Yet the 
state of Italy is such that she must keep up a 
large army, she must pay for it; and the fact 
is that she cannot get money on the Bacu-Brocs. 
plan. In fact, Bruck cannot work his finance on 
the political basis of the old Russian party at 
Vienna, which he has recently been expected to 
do. He naturally fails, and commercially the 
Austrian Empire is in as much danger as is his 
‘ Lloyd’s Company” of Trieste. The last report, 


rejected. This would almost inevitably place his 
party at a discount, and unless Bacu should blast 
his repute by sinking into the old official party 
which now takes possession of power, he also must 
resign and leave the Emperor to the direct heirs 
of Merrernicu, to the policy of the days of the 
late sickly Emperor, and to Russia. It is thus 
through a financial crisis that Austria is put in a 
position which threatens to alter the entire strategy 
of Europe, and the events of the week appear to 
render that crisis imminent. 

It is evident also that the Kuxe or Napuzs is 
about to speculate in some grand Russo-Austrian 
and Guarantee Association of German and other 


Princes. Reports of this event are freely current, 


and they are very provatle, ee 


sources of Russia have soon come to an end. Her 
barbarism prevents her bringing her undoubtedly 
great material resources into active service. Thus 
a seam of coal has lately been discovered in the 
Ural Mountains, but the resource is at present un- 
available because the means of transit are as bad 
for corn as for coal. She parades a grand stock 





of “roubles,” possible for this or for that neces- 


therefore, is, that Bruck has resigned: his planis ., 
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sity ; bat it is known that her roubles are paper, 
and that her hard cash is becoming seriously de- 
ficient. She goes into the market, and finds her- 
self in total discredit. She asks the Princes to 
assist her, and they fail; Austria cannot lend even 
underhand help in this direction. Naples is said 
to be acting as agent, and other German Princes 
to be borrowing for the same purpose. Hente a 
great draft of bulfion in Central Europe, which 
is felt even in this country ; as witness the raising 
of the Bank discount on Thursday last from 3} to 
4 percent. But no ‘ tightness” that we can fear, 
even prospectively, equals the excessive pressure 
upon our enemy and his allies. 

It is quite possible that Naples may render real 

assistance to Russia; although King Ferpinanp 
himself stands in no small need of support. His 
position is becoming more desperate than that of 
the potentate to whom he is subservient. This, 
however, arises from the morbid state of the Prince 
in possession. Naples isa rich country; the people 
are naturally inclined to put up with much; and 
any difficulty that the court can feel must arise 
from the simple madness which rules over it. Of | 
this we have had occasion to notice frequent and 
recent examples. The poor King will not let 
well alone. He is so nervous with respect to the 
odium that he may incur towards the Western 
Powers, by aiding Russia secretly—so apprehen- 
sive of the local hatred which he may incur by his 
junconcealable co-operation with the reactionary 
party at Vienna, that he is not content to be safe 
and quiet in his palace, but he must set: his police 
to be incessantly ascertaining whether or not each 
particular individual in the city of Naples remains 
loyal, or is rendered harmless, This goading 
with the royal sceptre in the hands of a brutal 
police puts the people in a humour extremely 
favourable to any revolutionary movements, and 
evidently some movement is in preparation, with 
Naples for its centre. Thus, while doing all he 
ean to serve the purposes of the Czar as a spy, 
stockbroker, and general agent in the South, 
the Kine or Napxxs is practically undermining 
his own throne, and opening the road for a res- 
toration of the Murat dynasty by rendering the 

present system absolutely unbearable to the 

eapolitans. 

Finance has become the turning point even in 
Spain, and the telegraph announces the most 
hopeful movement that we have seen in that 
country. The Loan, although compulsory to 
acertain extent, by no means vies with the French 
and English loans in the facility of raising. On 
the contrary, it is a kind of boast that the Govern- 
ment has at last obtained offers of about three- 


is, however, manifest from the whole tenor of this 
correspondence, that Sir James GRAHAM was not 
looking for a commander who would go in and 
strike a blow at Russia, but for one who would be 
popwar. He wanted, in short, an Admiral not 
for use in the Baltic, but for show in the Reform 
Club; and the popular ex-Member for Maryle- 
bone, who had amused all and sundry by his 


—— —<——s 
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StnceE the commencement of the war, we have rare} 

had to record a week so barren of intelligence d 

the various seats of hostilities as the past has been, 

A vast deal of preparation—a great deal of expecta 








naval sallies, his oddities, and his reckless writing, 
was a showy person for the purpose. Thus we 
learn the sort of Admirals that are chosen, and 
perhaps we ought not to limit the remark to the 
naval force. Land officers may be chosen for 
shuw as well as sea officers. 

Again, we have the Cabinet Minister exposed. 
Sir James Grauam avows that he is “of all 
things the maintainer of peace ;” he has always 
been so, and he means to keep so; but he con- 
tinued in command of the Admiralty during war, 
and appointed fighting Admirals for show instead 
‘of service, while he himself of course sat in his 
department for show instead of service 
accounted a clever administrator, and he is a 
clever manager. He can fit out ships, and he can 
economise stores ; but he appoints Admirals nof to 
do the duty, and ships not to fight. 

If the examinations which have been com- 
meneed in the admission of candidates for the 
artillery and military schools do their duty, they 
ought to give us better public servants. but how 
far are the examinatio:s intended for show? 
Some are ludicrously and extravagantly severe§ 
there have been others which were ludicrous pre- 
tences ; and even the best may be merely a mode 
of stocking the public offices, and the army and 
navy, with “ good” schoolboys. Or there may be 
real methods of securing that manly, active, and 


result... In the meanwhile the taint of humbug is 
so extebive, that we watch with doubt as well as 
hope. 


He is | 


intelligent youths find their way into both services. | 
Experience only can tell us which will be the | 


tion with reference to the next blow, w 
|may be—and a small dropping tire a that 
|(though even of those there has been a comparatj 
scarcity )—such is almost the sum of the week’s . 
jnews. The only intelligence of interest relates 4 3 
| sortie made by the Russians from the Redan, pore 
| destruction by them of some gabions, ‘4 te 
} from General Simpson, and another from 
| Pelissier, dated respectively August 31 and 
tember 1, speak of this sortie as having occurred 
| the previous night, which would seem to ina; = 
two separate attacks; but, from the terms of 
| despatches being almost identical, we should jud: 
that a re a combined and simul eo 
action, and that there is some ambiguity j 
“ _ night.” eee 
; The Russians, it is asserted, have made 
| circular lines behind the Malakhoff Toate 
| there is no doubt they will defend with the utmost 
| tenacity. The bridge that is to unite the 
| and south sides of Sebastopol, and to facilitate the 
| passage of the Russians into the former, should the 
latter fall into our hands, is being actively con- 
structed; and everything seems to indicate that the 
enemy is beginning to despair of keeping us out of that 
part of the fortress. Still, the blow does not 
come, though the Allies get nearer to the outer 
| works, and every day lose more and more men in the 
trenches ; the Russians feel the deadly foe of hunger 
pressing them hard in the very midst of their de- 
tences ; and it would almost seem that the besiegi 
armies calculate upon the issue being settled by that 
last and strongest ally. 
Touching the internal defences which the Russians 

-are supposed to be constructing within Sebastopol, 
we read as follows in a Vienna letter in the Jnd& 
pendance Belge :— 


| “If we are to give credit to the information received 


One of the best acts of the Administration was ‘here, General Melnikoff, who has succeeded General 
undertaken at the suggestion of Sir Witn1aAM Todleben as director of the defensive works of Sebaste- 
Motesworta—the appointment of Mr. Francis pol, has had mines, fosses, galleries, small redoubts, and 
Hincxs, the late Prime Minister in Canada, to be barricades made between the first and second lines of 


Governor of Barbadoes. It is a great practical 
step towards the consolidation of the Colonial 
Empire But will the Barbadians, the proud 
people of * Little England,” tol-rate the appoint- 
ment of an unsuccessful Canadian Minister te be 
their governor? For Hiscks is a man who has 
so managed reform in Canada, that while he has 
helped the success of it, he has made everybody 
mistrust him as one pushing to gain his own ends ; 
and so he is driven from the head of the party 
which he has rendered successful. 

| At all events, he understood colonial business, 
| which is more than all governors do. We have a 
fresh example in Sir Cuartes Hotnam, who suc- 
ceeded so well as a peremptory negotiator in 
South \merica, and appears to be making a 
“mall” at Victoria. Finding the expenditure 
of that golden colony very high, he clapped 





fifths! But a new step is taken,—it is announced 
that there is to be a general reform of the Tariff. 
The duty on cotton goods is to be lowered ; that 
on paper and wood -abolished. The telegraph 


‘on several taxes; and when the colonists kick 
| against taxation, instead of pushing his measure 
|as he might, he cuts down the expenditure ; as tf, 
sulky at the refusal of money, he would make 


defence. Upon the eminence between Fort Paul and 
the bastion No. 1, he has had a work constructed, which 
commands the towers of Korniloff and the Malakhoff to 
such an extent, that the Allies will be unable to esta- 
blish themselves in these towers, even when they shall 
have conquered them. The Belbec heights again are 
stronger than ever, and the entire park of field artillery 
previously at Sebastopol is also there.” 

Yet, side by side with all these anticipations, is the 
positive declaration of Prince Gortschakoff, if we 
nay credit a despatch from Hamburg, that the forti- 
fications have been greatly damaged, and that the 
garrison has suffered heavy losses. ‘ 

It is suspected, however, that the enemy will make 
yet another desperate effort on the Tchernaya. The 
troops there have been kept, tor many days and 
nights, in a state of incessant watchtulness ; but # 
yet we have no intelligence of any repetition of the 
affair of the 16th. New works have been ‘ 
by the French and Sardinians to protect the line of 
the Tehernaya ; and there is little doubt that another 
attack wonld be even more disastrously repulsed, if 
that be possible, than the former. In the meanwhile, 
according to a despatch from Marseilles, a great 


deals roughly with subjects like these: it may |the colonists feel the effects in stinted pullic movement is observable amongst the army of the 


exaggerate ; it frequently underrates the import- 
ance of public measures But if the Spanish 
Government grapples with the Tariff that protects 
the smuggler to the injury of the Crown and the 
honest citizen, it may really have made the first 
move towards escaping from chronic bankruptcy 
to a renovation of its exehequer; and, in that 
case, the Liberal Government of Esparrero has 
obtained a lease of existence that it may con- 
tinue as long as it pleases. 

Let us welcome the illustrious volunteers who 
have come forward to expose the British adminis- 
tration as it has been, if not as it is. Sir Caarves 
Napier has been publishing a correspondence, 
mainly intended to expose Sir James Granam 
and his conduct, while he was First Lord of the 


Admiralty. Sir Cares appears to be inno- 
cently unaware how much the correspondence 
exposes both parties; and Sir James has been 


lending aid, aid voce, to the exposé. By this eor- 
respondence, which was not intended for publica- 
tion, but does not pretend to be the more 
sincere on that account, we understand the reason 
why Sir Cuaries Napier was chosen for the com- 
mand, Sir James Granam evidently saw through 
the old Admiral’s deficiencies and weaknesses, ex- 
cusable to a certain extent on the score of age, 
but for that very reason likely to grow worse. It 


|works. That is his grand offence; but he has 
been foolish enough to commit himself to a small 
jand ludicrous private quarrel. One Croows, a 
victualling contractor, was, it seems, invited to a 
ball. At the ball, growing thirsty with the de- 
lightful labours of the scene, he retires to take a 
draft of “the vice-regal beer.” We guess from 
the sequel that the audacious contractor had made 
a tender for beer of his own, and had been rejected. | 
At all events, it is hinted that ‘ the vice-regal beer” | 
was sour and bad. This is nothing new in vice- | 
regal houses, or even regal: the tea which Queen 
CuartotTe gave was notoriously undrinkable, 
and in other courts the viands have been found 
worse than those which humble citizens demand. 
But Croons probably was moved by an animus ; 
and with a reckless disregard of the sacred pre- 
cincts in which he stood, he significantly exclaimed 
“© Lord!” This was construed to be a direct 
insult to the vice-regal beer ; and with an admo- 
nition from an official seeretary that he had vio- 
lated the etiquette of the court, he was dismissed 
from his post as a victualling contractor. Where- 
upon Croons rushes into print, appealing from 
Sir Cuartes Horwater to the public, and com- 
plaining that he is not only dismissed, not only 


enemy on the Balbec plateau. : 

Omar Pacha is in all probability by this time om 
his way to Asia with his army. By the end of 
tember, the reinforcements sent to Anatolia 
amount, it is said, to 30,000 men. Kars and 
roum are effectually reiieved; for, although the 
Russians still intercept the communications with the 
latter place, and have burnt the villages 
about, they have no means of attacking either lowe 
Another account states that the Russians Pa 
the Soghanli-Dagh, after a combat at Kepri-Keui, 
which Kerem Pacha greatly distinguished himeell 
Letters from Erzeroum say that the Russian Ge 
neral fears that the army of Batoum, under = 
Pacha, will cut off his retreat by advancing 0D 
The following bulletin is published by the Ottoman 
Government: — 

“ On the 4th, at seven A.m., the Russians advanced 
with the whole of their forces against the 
of Kars, and made an attack on the battery of 
Tabia. A contest between the artillery 


and lasted two hours. The Russians, se at great 


Khaaly- 


Hi 


number of men, retreated. 
wounded, whom they took off, they left. on the felt 
more than one hundred men.” 

as killed, and 


A Russian General, it is added, w anes 
one of the enemy’s guns was 80 inj pe 


abandoned. Owing to the position 





declared a violator of etiquette, but degraded 
before the public as “ a man of weak digestion.” 





occupied, they lost but few men, 
From Trieste, under date of 


intrenchment 
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= ‘ that it is expected the Russians will be com- Brigade, is mortally wounded; a ball passed through / existence in the army of an element which we regret to 
eo ant in on the offensive. Kadikoi is en- | his chest.”* observe, is thus alluded to in another General Order:— 
— by fire. . THE ROUT AT THE TOHERNAYA. “The of the Forces regrets that he has 
camp at Maslak continues to supply large A French officer gives the following particulars of the] to notice in terms of marked displeasure an outrage that 
aly podies of French soldiers from the Crimea ; but it.| Jast Russian reverse :— was committed on the 17th inst., in the camp of the 
om continually receives fresh troops from France. The| «The victory of the 16th is much more important | Fourth Division, the perpetrators of which, to the dis- 
of General Sol is to leave. _ than was at first supposed. The Russians have not less) credit of the army, are still undiscovered. A number of 
of the Allies having appeared at the | than 8500 hors de combat. They left 3000 dead on the | Soldiers, assembled under pretence of pursuing a supposed 
of the Danube, the Russians have forbidden | geld. Our loss is now ascertained correctly ; we have) Spy, destroyed the tent of a canteen keeper, 
e navigation of that river to neutral vessels. | 1250, 87 of whom are officers, hors de combat, and the' its contents, including a considerable sum of money, and 
. from Odessa states that thousands of | Sardinians have, it is said, not more than from 30@ to} escaped in the darkness, the Articles of War, the 
song were busy in fortifying and intercepting | 400. i 


By 

punishment of such acrime is a disgraceful death. The 
soldiers of this army have met their enemies nobly in 
the field—they have endured hardship and danger with 
admirable fortitude. Let them not forfeit their high 
character by reckless disorders in camp, or by such dis- 
creditable breaches of discipline as that now published.” 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD AFTER THE ACTION OF THE 16TH. 

The Moniteur publishes the following correspendenee 
between the French and Russian generals. It is grati- 
fying to find the horrors of war softened by the inter- 
change of those courtesies which are expected between 
gentlemen, and still more by acts of genuine humanity. 

“General Pelissier to Prince Gortschakoff. 
‘* Head-quarters before Sebastopol, Aug. 16. 

‘Monsieur le Général-en-Chef,—I hasten to forward 
to your Excellency a pocket-book, containing money and 
a letter, which, on examination, were found to belong to 
General Read, commander of a corps of the Russian 
army. I have reason to believe that the body of that 
general officer remains on the field of battle, and ordere 
have been given to make a strict search for it.—I 


communicating with the Putrid Sea _|  “ We have ascertained from the prisoners that at the 

“~ Anglo-Turkish contingent was, on the 23rd of | council of war held on the 13th on the heights of Inker- 
ready to embark, awaiting only the English | man it was decided that an attempt should be made to 
Foreign Legion. ‘The steamer Lady Jocelyn is | force our position between the Tchernaya and the Sa- 
ageuand off Scutari. ; : / poune, and to cut off the siege works from the main 
‘All the Eaglish gunboats in the Baltic which are | body. It is said that several generals, and especially 
uniitfor service have received orders, by the Basilisk, | Qsten-Sacken, were opposed to this plan, but the chief 
to proceed home, towed by the Magicienne. They | of the staff, General Kotzebue, demonstrated the ad- 
have left Hel-ingfors. vantage of the operation. isa 
comma ) LA MARMORA’S ACOOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF “At two a.m., the Russians, taken in flank, andcut 
THE TCHERNAYA. to pieces by our field artillery, which General Lebeuf 

The following extracts from the Sardinian General's had placed at a short distance from the bridges esta~ 

vert to General Simpson will be read with interest :— blished by the Russians on the Tchernaya, were in full 
“Upon receiving the report of Colonel Dessaint, retreat, still galled by our artillery and by the rolling 
attached to the French head-quarters, which you were | fire of musketry from our infantry and the Zouaves. 
to communicate to me on the evening | The scene at that moment was one of awful confusion. 

of the day before yesterday, and by which we were It was in vain that the Russian generals made the most 
led to.expect-very shortly au attack on the line of the | desperate attempts to stay and rally the thousands who 

” ‘Tohermaya, Latonce gave orders that my troops should | were wildly flying; the Russian soldiers, panic-stricken, 
be under arms yesterday morning at an earlier hour than | ¥2der the influence of terror opened for themselves a 
passage through the battalions, decimated and falling 
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usa. 
“at break of day, our outposts stationed on the 
Mamelon which commands Tchorgoun were enveloped | 


by hundreds under the fire of two batteries of the Im- 


perial Guard and two English batteries established on 








have, &e., “ PpLissrer.” 
“ Prince Gortschakoff to General Pelissier. 


the in a wel-metained fire of artillery, which proceeded |the heights which command Tehorgoun. The bridge, “ Sebastopol, Aug. 7 (19), 
ager from three batteries posted opposite to the breastworks | Which was far too narrow for the heavy, compact mass “ Monsieur le Commandant-en-Chef, —I have the 
de- by which our outposts were covered, and on the two which rushed to it, became the scene of the most fright- honour to acknowledge your Excellency’s communi- 
ging Mamelons further to the right, which form the two | ful confusion. The cavalry, equally terrified, spurred | cation of the 16th of August, with the pocket-book, con- 
that banks of the Souliou. They were at the same time | their horses into the very midst of the wretched fugitives, taining money and a letter belonging to General Read. 
vigowasly charged by three Russian columns, which |@2d trampled them under foot, without regard te the | I publicly acknowledge an act of so much courtesy, and 
jians came on with fixed bayonets, and attacked our breast- | dying and mutilated, who lay in heaps under them. | the generous solicitude which induced your Excellency 
opol, works in front and rear. The men composing these The waters of the Tchernaya, red with gore, bore along | to order a search for the body of that general officer.— 
Inde~ columns carried ladders with them, to scale the para- | crowd of carcases. Rafts had been hastily put to- Accept my thanks and the renewed expression of my 
pets. The preconcerted signal of alarm was imme- | gether to facilitate the retreat of the Russians. Our high consideration. “MICHEL GORTSCHAKOFF.” 
sived diately given; and the troops took up the positions |men profited by them, and dashed along in pursuit of “ General Pelissier to Prince G ” 
neral whicehvhad been assigned to them in anticipation of this | the flying foe. It was then that a considerable b “ Head-quarters before Sebastopol, Aug. 17. | 
asto- tick 2 of prisoners was made; and up to this moment I have!  « yfonsieur le Général-en-Chef,—We have earried off 
, and “Attacked in the rear by the enemy’s artillery, and | counted 1800. Over an extent of eight kilometres the | 41) the wounded on both sides of the Tchernaya within 
es of by three columns of infantry, the outposts, | ground was strewn with dead bodies, with the mutilated | .... reach ; the batteries at Mackenzie continue to fire 
J and aiteran hour's firing, fell back, the reinforcements I had | 20d the dying. upon our advanced posts, and we cannot continue our 
shich matte them greatly facilitating their retreat. . . . GENERAL D’HERBILLON SURPRISED.—THE RUSSIANS | work towards those of your men who still lie on the 
off to “In the me atime, the Russians had stationed fresh FIRING ON THEIR OWN MEN. field of battle. I bring this fact to your Excellency's 
esta- near the centre of their position, and had Some surprise has been excited by the compliments | knowledge, that no one may have the right to say we 
shall opened most effective fire of artillery on the téte-de- paid by General Pelissier to General d’Herbillon (after | left wounded men uncared for or dead men without 
n are peat at Teaktir, and on the French positions on our left. |the action on the Tchernaya), seeing that the latter y 


. 


eiectawe geae 4 


Acolumn of 


» under cover of this fire, attacked | a} 
the Mamelon which formed the extreme right of General | 
(Herbillou’s division, This first column had crossed 


the Tehernaya, and surmounted the steep ascent of the 
Mm spite of the fire of the tirailleurs, when it 


ws vigorously attacked by the 


French troops in sup 


port, and hurled back, broken and disordered, into the 


ya. 
“As I 
of the 


considered, from the subsequent dispositions 
enemy's forces, that he only intended to make a | 


of artillery before our position, while he 
rey his infantry chiefly on the extreme right 
Third Division (Faucher’s), on which point a second 


was Rew advancing, 


my oth Brigade, under the 


I ordered a portion of 
command of General Mal 


lowed himself to be surprised—for one can call it 
nothing else, since the round shot sounded the réveil 
of the French, and that the Russiams were already on 
the brow of the hill when the artillery horses were still 
fastened to the picket ropes, unharnessed. The fact is, 
the soldiers extricated the old gentleman from a very un- 
pleasant fix—a very common circumstance in this war, 
in which the chiefs almost invariably perpetrate gigantic 
absurdities, to be atoned for by the gallantry and blood 
jof their men. General d’Herbillon has the reputation mm 
ithe French army of being a “ viewx bonhomme,” or, in 
|other words, a jolly old dog, whom bad luck waits upon 
jin all his enterprises: in this instance fortune seems to 
have had pity upon him. It is, by-the-by, 


burial.—I am, &c., ad 


‘“‘ General Pelissier to Prince Gortschakoff. 
“ Head-quarters before Sebastopol, Aug. 18. 
“ Monsieur le Général-en-Chef,—I hasten to inform 
you that your despatch dated yesterday has just reached 
me. Without a moment's loss of time | telegraphed te 
the General in command on the Tchernaya to hoist the 
flag of truce immediately, and to keep it up till eight 
p.M., if necessary, to enable you to carry out your in- 
tentions. Their realisation may be somewhat late, for 
as I have already bad the honour of informing you, we 
did all we could, despite the merciless fire of some of 
your camnon, to give suecour to your wounded and to 
bury your dead. I have not yet a return of the latter 
tuken away by us; but, up to the present, 38 officers 





; é | positively asserted by a great number of French officers 620 lastemed of d men 
nwhile, ane posted two of ee in a position were running back after their repulse on the heights. am, &0. “ Pee neue.” 
a great the whence they could maintain @ oblique fire upon | They state that they distinctly saw guns in the rear ee = 
ot the — the same time, I requested the | fired, and the grape-shot throw up amongst thefugitives “ Prince Gortschakoff to General Pelissier. 
, 2 alae a to move down into the plain to be in | those well-known little puffs of dust which it raises “Sebastopol, Aug. 7 (19). 
time 0B wen cavalry, charge. I had given similar orders to my | where it strikes. Although I saw pretty clearly every- “M le Cx d t-en-Chef, -- f have the 
Mi rill an _ |thing that passed, I can say nothing in this matter, honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellen 
Nias. rey » Pepulsed at all points, commenced his |except that I remember noticing some guns fired, which | Communications of the 17th and 18th inst. I beg of 
d Erae titof a divi column, which appeared to me to con- | were apparently far out of the French range, and won- | your Excellency to receive my best thanks for the care 
igh the lin. & division, retreated by the valley of the Sou- | dering what it meant.—Daily News Correspondent. bestowed upon our wounded; but at the same time I 
with the Another division, the ‘one which had attacked | must inform you that the officers in command of the 
round OF outposts 7; < : se PLUNDERING THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. ~ re ad 
$ and the French right in the morning, 3 * : Mackenzie batteries have declared to me that they did 
town. fell back igs : ns The following General Order has been issued at the 
er divinon upon the zigzag Mamelon; while a third camp. We are sorry to find that there has been an not fire upon your advanced posts on the Tchernaya 
—at py fillowed the road which leads to Mackenzie's | necessity ety om ’ Y | until the French sharpshooters, despite the energetic 
* Later : th a ao = as Head-Quarters before Sebastopol, Aug. 20, 1855. efforts of their officers, fired upon some of our , who, 
@ day, I crossed the Tchernaya with four “Th : , : : shown ty oa after the battle, had proceeded to the banks of the river 
‘quadrons, and marching in a parallel line with the , 1e great want of consideration shown by officers | |. carry away their wounded and dead from the ; 
4gzag Mamelon, came upon the old Russian redoubt, and other parsons attedied to Sip cane Si Sine. Se 0 
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I could 
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— It was distributed in 


must-have been composed 


I 


easily discern, at a little distance before 
en array of regular cavalry, supported by 


twelve separate 
of at least fifty 


ned ti — cavalry did not fall back on Mackenzie's 
@ whole of the infantry and artillery had 


retreat. 


« 
ston es sustained by our troops, 


scene of a recent action, and plundering the dead, or 
purchasing plunder from others, has been the subject of 
grave remonstrance on the part of our allies. All pro- 
perty whatever on the field belongs to the victorious 
nation ; to appropriate anything is dishonest—to pur- 
chase from those who have done so is to encourage their 
dishonesty, and to share their guilt. The Commander 
of the Forces hopes that this caution will be sufficient to 


of action. It is impossible to say which party fired 
first. The commanders of the advanced posts cannot 
disobey their general orders (to fire on the enemy) 
without special counter-orders. The Commanders-in- 
Chief have alone the power of alleviating by excep-~ 
tional measures the needless sufferings entailed by war, 
and I am happy in rendering that justice to your Bx- 
cellency that you do everything in your power to 


a portion only of ‘ es . modify them.—I am, &c., 
dead and engaged, was very inconsiderable. Thee deter those to whom it is addressed from a repetition of “ Macume GowrscHAKOFF.” 
the fed amount to about two hundred men placed hors de combae.- such thoughtless conduct. Followers of the anmy are ‘ 
wi T impute praced’ Hors de combat ; | veminded that they are amenable to its rules and dis-| OOD AND EOUIPMENTS OF THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER, 


z 
& 


— fact of our not having lost more men 


cipline. The police and provosts will in future receive 








‘The Constitwtionnel publishes the following extract of. 





ks with which we fortifi ates “ : . 
aad to Wor! which we fortified our position, | 4 : Same & a letter, written by a chief of battaliow after the battle 
at it was Wldagee phe heavy guns ih, om owies te co eee on these occasions in the most athe pen ne eta 
Turks YY Dainfa) or their defence. It is, however, a <tse? nt ki indicating “ You would be surprised to behold the wretched con- 
ef Crt Moateverery,mmownce to your Excellency that on fast b Taso nites ~ hear. = ete g the dition of the Russian soldiers. Our. surgeon-major 
r 5th, the general commanding the Fourth attended upwards of fifty of their wounded, and 1 saw 





* Later accounts state that the Count is recovering. 














cartridge 

well filled with powder and ball, and muskets 
best description. They wear boots 
unusually long. All are made in 
the same form, to fit the entire regiment. They cannot 
run with them, and are easily overtaken by our men. 
Those who attackel us at the Tchernaya carried, be- 
sides, a linen wallet containing what is called bread in 
the Russian army. I had already seen samples of it at 
Yeni-Kaleh. It resembles gingerbread in colour and con- 
sistence, and is a mixture of unsifted flour and rapeseed. 
I caused several of these wallets to be opened, and 
I found in them that description of bread, a piece of raw 
suet, which appeared to have been cut out of the belly of 
a dead animal, and a small bag of salt. Such is the 
food of these poor soldiers!” 


ACTION AT BRANDON. 

A further destruction of Russian stores, vessels, &c., 
has been effected at Brandon, the seaport of Wasa, in 
the Gulf of Bothnia. Details of this exploit, com- 
municated in a report from Captain Otter, have been 
transmitted to the Admiralty by Admiral Dundas. On 
the 2nd of August, at midnight, Captain Otter arrived 
at Brandon, which is a great ship-building place, with a 
custom-house and barracks, and immense magazines on 
an island separated from the town by a channel. 
Captain Otter determined to burn these magazines; 
but, as the wind at that time would have carried the 
flames to the town, he forbore until a change should occur. 
At the same time, he told the inhabitants that they 
were at liberty to remove anything from the island that 
belonged to them, except ship’s stores. In the course of 
the 3rd, “ everything,” writes Captain Otter, ‘had the 
appearance of security; ladies were walking about the 
beach, parties of pleasure sailing round the ship, and the 
people employed taking their property from the island.” 
At eight in the evening, a heavy fire of musketry opened 
from the town. This was briskly replied to with shot 
and shell; and, in about an hour and a half, the 
fusillade from the shore nearly ceased. Our men after- 
wards ascertained that the enemy had twenty-five killed, 
and from fourteen to eighteen wounded. On our side, the 
casualties were confined to a man and a boy being struck 
with spent balls. It was not until the morning of the 
8th that the buildings were fired. Having effected this 
object, Captain Otter was backing out, when “ several 
heavy guns, from an elevated position masked by trees, 
opened fire, chiefly with shells. The Firefly had to be 
backed astern a mile and a quarter before she was out of 
range; and this operation occupied forty minutes. 

Lieutenants Edward Burstal and John Ward, Mr. 
John A. Bull, Second Master, and Mr. James W. Salter, 
gunner, are mentioned with high praise. 

Previous to visiting Brandon, Captain Otter carried 
away from Wasklut a large bark, the Fides, of 300 tons, 
with from two to three hundred casks of tar on board. 


MAJOR GANDINI ON THE PROPER THEATRE OF THE WAR. 





A communication from Major Gandini, an Italian 
Liberal who fought at Venice during the Republican 
struggle, has appeared in the Morning Advertiser. It is 
the opinion of this gentleman that “the Danube, on | 
which the contest begun, will be the very spot of its | 
solution,” and that it is only by transferring the seat of | 
war to that locality that Austria will be made to de- | 
clare herself in her true character as the friend of Russia. | 
He is therefore desirous that there should be “ a strong | 
defence in front of the Balkan, and on the right side of | 
the Danube.” He adds :— | 

“ Speaking in a military point of view, I consider the | 
Dobrudscha a most important field, the base of which 
is the quadrangle formed by Varna, Shumla, Silistria, | 
and Rassova; and, were a railroad made, linking these | 
four points, and also joining Rutschuk, I feel confident | 
it would prove a judicious foresight, whilst, besides | 
greatly assisting the strategical operations by rendering | 
Varna, by sea, the general emporium, and securing the | 
safe and speedy supply of men and provisions of all 
kinds for the whole of the Bulgaria and of the Do- 
brudscha lines, it would enormously increase the mate- 
rial strength of Shumla and Silistria, and give to Ras- 
sova, once better fortified, the greater importance which 
its topographical position deserves. It would thus op- 
pose an impregnable bulwark against any future Rus- 
sian attempt on Constantinople, and would also abbre- 
viate the commercial communieations on the western 
Bulgarian and Wallachian Danube with the Black Sea, 
and render, at least during the war, its special naviga- 
tion independent of the Russian mouths of the Sulina, by 
the land junction of Rutschuk with Varna, which would 
turn a voyage of at least five days, into a journey of 
four hours.” 








WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Tue Rosstans in Extremiries.—A Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Daily News writes :—‘‘ We are assured 
in private letters that we can form no idea of the 
Strain of the war upon the Russian people during the 





last six months. Of its effect upon the trading classes 
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west may be applied in this case—upon whom the 
pressure chiefly falls. The enrolment of the new militia 
of the empire, or levée en masse, has had a terrible effect. 
The organisation of this new corps has been pushed 
forward with a haste which tells volumes on the condi- 
tion of the regular army. Thirty thousand of the new 
troops were sent to the Crimea before they had fully 
learned their drill. Did the safety of the country de- 
mand this? and if so, what has become of the great 
army which has for generations repressed the inspira- 
tions of half Europe, and been the hope and comfort of 
its despotic princes ?” 

Dr. HALL AND THE LATE Mr. Stowe.—Mrs. Hall 
has published some correspondence between herself and 
the Editor of the Times, relative to the alleged ill-treat- 
ment of Mr. Stowe when he was dying. The lady 
requests of the Editor that he will publish a letter of 
her husband’s, stating that he was never informed of 
Mr. Stowe’s illness, or applied to to rescind his order 
regarding the Castle Hospital in Mr. Stowe’s favour. 
The Editor replies that it appears to him that a pre- 
viously-published letter from Mr. Hayward, the garrison 
haplain, fully disy of the charge against Dr. Hall ; 
but that he will publish Dr. Hall's letter if Mrs. Hall 
wishes it, Mrs. Hall, on August 20th, intimates such a 
wish; but as, on the 25th, the letter had not appeared 
in the Times, she sends the whole of the correspondence 
—rather impatiently, as it would seem—to another 
paper for publication. 

AMERICA HELPING Russta.—-We read as follows in a 
letter from Warsaw, dated August 26:—“ For some 
time, a great number of foreign physicians, having 
taken service in Russia, have passed through Warsaw, 
on their way either to the Crimea or the Baltic pro- 
vinces. Among them are several medical men of the 
United States of America. Civil engineers of the same 
nation have also arrived here to tender their services to 
the Czar.” 

Russtan BARBARITY ONCE MORE.—The cruel treachery 
of which the Allies had to complain after the battles of 
the Alma, Inkerman, &c., has been repeated, if we may 
credit the account of a French officer, who, writing after 
the action of the Tchernaya, says: —‘“ In collecting on 
the field of battle their dead and wounded, those mis- 
creants, by way of reward, fired upon us grape and 
round-shot. The poor wounded kissed our hands, and 
there, as everywhere else, I witnessed the kindness and 
generosity of the French soldier. Having no litters, 
our men actually carried the Russian wounded on 
their backs. I never beheld a more affecting spec- 
tacle.” 

Prince GortscHaKkorr’s “ IMpATIENCE.”—The St. 
Petersburg Correspondent of Le Nord writes on Aug. 23: 
—An impatient desire of measuring his strength with 
that of the enemy hurried Prince Gortschakoff, on the 
16th, beyond the dictates of prudence , for in sooth he 
found the enemy's force to be far greater than he had 
supposed.” 

“Le Norp” on tHe “Tuick HE” oF THE 
Russtans.—The Berlin Russian organ, Le Nord, has a 
letter from a correspondent at Hamburg, in which the 
writer endeavours to show that Russia is not reduced to 
the extremities which the Allies flatter themselves she 
must be suffering. The landowners, it is admitted, have 
great sacrifices to endure; but the bulk of the people, 
who are poor, are rather better off for the war, since 
necessaries are cheaper, owing to “ commerce no longer 
possessing a market for them abroad.” Besides, ‘a 
degree of material suffering which would appear insup- 
portable in England or France will make but little im- 
pression on the thick hide of a people less advanced in 
civilisation.” To thie meant as a compliment to our 
enemies, or not? In England, a “thick hide” is the 
characteristic of a donkey. 

Tue Wuire Sea.—A correspondent of the Times, 
writing from the squadron now in the White Sea, gives 
an account of a little affair at the town of Kandalak. 
This place was approached by our boats, for the purpose 
of seeing whether there were any Government stores 
there. The party, however, were attacked by the Rus- 





| sians; upon which, rockets were thrown into the town, 


the Russians were driven out, and forced to fly into the 
surrounding woods, and the town was set fire to, and 
destroyed all but the church. Three of our men were 
badly, but not seriously, wounded. 

Omar Pacna received the Grand Cross of the Bath 
on the 11th ult. at the hands of Lord Stratford, who 
delivered avery glowing and laudatory address. The 
ceremony was described as “ an imperishable landmark 
on the paths of national advancement, a pledge of grow- 
ing cordiality between the West and the East, and, above 
all, an earnest of the future diffusion of peace, the more 
highly to be prized as being elicited from the very bosom 
of war.” 

Tne PrepMonTEsE GOVERNMENT is actively making 
arrangements for the demands of a winter campaign. 

Tue Vutturg, one of our ships in the Baltic, struck 
recently on a rock near Hango, and was got off seriously 
damaged. The Dragon has been ashore off Ledsund, 
but has sustained little injury. 

Mason McGowasy, 98rd Highlanders, who has been 
missing for some time, was, it now appears, attacked 
while posting his sentries in advance of the trenches, 


landowners, I have already written to you; but| wounded severely, and made prisoner. 
after all it is‘ the people’—if the language of the free! Hxznoism or ovr SurGBoNs ty THE Crimea.--The 


ee 


Lancet publishes a letter Horse 
to the a General of ana ye 
ment, enclosing a “copy of a le Colonel 
West, 21st Fusiliers, sepeemting 4 eain alll 
geons Brady and Phelps, of the 57th Regiment 
coolly and zealously attending to the wounded 
the enemy’s fire in the advanced trench on the 
June last, to the great relief of the men who 
struck down; and that Assistant-Surgeon Greer, 
Foot, and Assistant-Surgeon Wrench, 34th Rest, 
were also treating the wounded under a very : 
further to the rear.” —The Army Gurgeens thaeell ball 
ee a memorial to Lord Panmure, com. 
plaining of various grievances in conne 
motion, insufficient A &e. ” ixion With pry. 
Tue Russian Fieer.—We continue to hear 
of the efforts which Russia is about to make 
the ensuing winter to repair the recent aps in her 
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Tue Way Huts are Sent ro tHe C 
huts were to be sent out to the Crimea in 
lately lying at Liverpool. The departure 
was delayed for a few days; in the meanwhile, 
officials went down from London, and, according tote 
Liverpool Albion, “ found that only one side and the top ° 
of each separate hut was on board; and, on making 
further investigation, they ascertained that the remain. 
ing portions had been put on board the Great Britain.” 

THE QUEEN’s CONGRATULATIONS ON THE Victory ar 
THE TcHERNAYA.—General Simpson wrote to Genenj 
Pelissier on the 18th of August, to convey the Queen's 
congratulations with her brave Allies, the French and 
Sardinians, on the result of the engagement of the 16th, 
“in which they have worthily maintained the military 
reputation of their respective nations,” 

NevuTRAL VEssELs.— Official accounts from Bessarabis 
state that neutral vessels have been authorised to load 
grain at Ismail. 

THe Successor TO GENERAL READ.—According to 
a letter from Warsaw, in the Jndé of Brussels 
it is General Suchozaneff who is to replace General 
Read, who was killed on the 16th, while directing the 
attack against the French lines. General Suchozaneff, 
who had been residing at Warsaw, has already set of 
for his new destination. 

Tue AtTack on SWEABORG. — A correspondent of 
the Daily News says:—‘ The French Admiral sent 4 
Russian, as a spy, on shore near Sweaborg, to ascertain 
the casualties and what damage had been done in the 
attack against it last week. The spy returned with the 
news that all the Government stores and the 
were completely destroyed, twenty-three ships bumel 
by the shells, and 2000 men killed and wounded daring 
the bombardment; all the powder-magazines have bem 
exploded, and the Governor’s house and several other 
buildings burned down ; a three-deck line-of-battle ship 
has likewise suffered so much from shot that she filled 
with water and sank.” 

MovEMENTS OF THE RvsstAns.—General Simpson, 
writing to Lord Panmure on August 25th, says:—“ The 
enemy have been concentrating troops at the 
Tasova, and Karales, their left extending as far as the 
village of Makoul, and are supposed to have received 
considerable reinforcements, which probably consist of 
two divisions of Grenadiers, which have been 
in carts from Baktchi-Serai and Simpheropol. 
bridge across the Great Harbour is nearly completed, 
and large bodies of men are employed in erecting earth 
works on the north side of the harbour. In 
have been thrown up on the Severnaya-hill, extenditg 
from the sea-coast to the site of the firet 


facing the north.” 

FLOATING Bargertes.—Three French flosting we 
teries have been to Sebastopol. ‘* These 
engines of war,” says the Akhbar, “ will soon bring their 
guns to bear upon the forts of Sebastopol. One ma 
easily imagine their destructive effects. The entrance df 
the port of Sebastopol is defended by three stocksd 
through which passages have been left ope. | Souk: 
the three floating batteries succeed in entering 1h 
they can easily do, thanks to their light draught of wate 
and their screw, the Russian fleet, sheltered ner 
cliffs, cannot escape them, and their enormous guns 
powerfully assist our land artillery. The Deut 
justifies the name she bears. She is armed with 
guns. The Tonnante and Lave only mount 16 each, 

Tue FLEET BEFORE Cronstapt.—The following ® 
televraphic despatches, dated respectively Hamburg ‘ 
Berlin, September 3rd :—‘ Three sail of the Tine, 
frigate and two steamers, forming part of the Allied f 
before Cronstadt, weighed and stood out to sea a 
26th. It is thought that the remainder of the fleet 
soon follow.” —‘ In the morning of the 27th all thet 
mainder of the Allied fleet before Cronstadt 
anchor and stood out to sea.” 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND SIR JAMES 


GRAHAM. aa 
FURTHER correspondence pepe sinte 


and Sir James Graham has — ee . 
little to our previous knowledge of the Gm he 
tween the Admiral and the First Lord; but it shows 

gradual deepening of the quarrel, from the 
| the final declaration of Sir Charles that he 
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he could not do impossibilities,” and 
the close of his life, ‘unworthy attempts” 
made to “ruin his reputation” —attempts 

i ill “fail, and recoil on them- 
prophesied, will * fail, 


t 


at 
tbat, oe 
‘it is 

” 
<r} facts—as far as they can be = a 

yambling mode of statement—wou | seem to 
;—On the 29th of August, Sir Charles for- 
Government a report of General a - 
barding Sweaborg—a report which, 
to — ey was in the hands of the 
«before either the French army or the Freach 
left the Aland Islands.” This document, to- 
with others from Generals Baraguay d Hilliers 
spoke with great confidence of the practica- 
taking and even of destroying Sweaborg—the 
of opinion being with respect to the 
time requisite for the accomplishment of the 
General Jones mentioning seven or eight days, and 
Niel no more than two hours. However, a 
the Government received these reports, intel- 
arrived that the French army and fleet had 
After this, came Sir Charles’s second recon- 
of Sweaborg, and his plan of attack. The 
point of difference between the Admiral and the 
to lie in the fact that the former only de- 
his plan to be one pe on necro of his 
iving & certain number ts) mortars, roc sets, gun- 
Lancaster , &e.; while the latter did not 
Jeanne because, as he alleges, Sir Charles 
in declared Sweaborg to be impregnable, and 
ir James thought it would be useless to send 

" agents of offence. At the same time, he 
that the attack seems to him to be possible 
without the mortars, &c. This possibility Sir Charles 
vehemently denies; and he affirms that the 
French Admiral and his own Admirals agreed with him 
* one observes (writing to the First-Lord from 
October 27) that he has no doubt General Jones's 
report made a great impression at home; but, he adds, 
“it is very easy to make a report. . . . Had I seen the 
smallest chance of success, I should have attacked with- 
out the French, but I did not ; and surely my opinion is 
worth more than a General of engineers ; but the Admi- 
ralty seem to think different. The General talked of 
destroying Sweaborg in two hours. It is much more 
likely the ships would have been set fire to by red hot 
thot and shells, and some of them on shore, by that 
time .. . . Had people considered one moment, they 
would have seen the impracticability of the attempt; but 
they thought Sebastopol was taken, and I must take 
Gweaborg, Revel, and Cronstadt. . . . . The people in 
Bagland were dissatisfied, and, as some one must be 
— the Government want to throw it on me; but I 

not accept it.” 

Several letters from Sir James Graham, extending over 
the first eight months of last year, exhibit great anxiety 
his part that Sir Charles should do nothing rash, or 
“tisk the loss of a fleet in an impossible enterprise.” 
What this “impossible enterprise” was, we learn from;the 

ined passages:—‘I by no means contemplate an 
wtack either on Sweaborg or on Cronstadt. I have 
& great respect for stone walls, and have no fancy 
fot running even screw line-of-battle ships against 
them... Ibelieve both Sweaborg and Cronstadt to 
beall but impregnable from the sea—Sweaborg more 
and none but a very large army could co- 
Operate by land efficiently, in the presence of such a 
fee cold readily concentrate for the imme- 
defence of the approaches to her capital.” Under 
date of June 20th, Sir James says it would be ‘ madness” 
to “rush headlong on granite walls, risking our naval 
Superiority, with all the fatal consequences of defeat, in 
m@ unequal contest with wood against stone, which in 
the long run cannot succeed.” In conclusion, the First 
lord remarks that he has reliance on the Admiral’s 
Prudence, which was doubted,” though his courage was 

Proved long ago.” It is singular in the later letters 
find Sir James urging on the Admiral to make an 
attack on the « granite walls,” and Sir Charles, whose 
oo doubted, and whose rashness had 

feared, ing back. 
aletter of Sir James Graham's, dated February 
4, 1854, we learn that Sir Charles Napier, before he 
the had expressed his opinion of the insufficiency of 
Pohang at his disposal Sir James says he 
under these circumstances, the Admiral should 
— med but Sir Charles replies that he is 
Undertake the risk. 
controversy may be fairly summed up thus :— 
francs thought that Sweaborg might be attacked by 


caret 


epeerenerenena 
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Wis Persuaded that ruin and defeat would have attended 
@ such a step, 





THE ITALIAN NIGHTMARES. 
b ible A . - 
— for the fantastical tyrannies of King 
Bomba Teach a still greater altitude than they have 
uready The to that superior height they are fast 
bap Neapolitans, according to all accounts, are 
but the Most easily governed nations in the world; 
tic excesses now being committed upon them 


without gun and mortar-boats: Sir Charles | 








by the maniac who sits upon their necks, like the 
horrible ‘Old Man of the Sea” in Sindbad, must surely 
lead at no great distance of time to a popular outbreak. 
A gentleman at Potenza recently received fifty blows 
with a stick for some imaginary offence: after the 
punishment, he was sent to trial, and declared innocent. 
For this enormous oppression, there is of course no re- 
dress. Some gentlemen at Castellamare have been flogged 
for hissing too vehemently at a theatre. Several persons 
have been arrested, at the instance of a police agent, on 
a charge of conspiracy. A list of those to whom tickets 
for the Olympic Circus was to be sent was found on them ; 
and all these individuals, without apparent cause, were 
arrested. An advocate, named Mignogna, was accused 
of having an insurrectionary placard, connected with 
this conspiracy, in his possession. He denied the fact, 
and was beaten to extort a confession. Another advo- 
cate was seized with an apoplectic fit after receiving 
twenty blows; his life being saved by bleeding. Even 
the rooms of the Papal delegate, Monsignor Pizarro, 
were rigorously searched; but he has remonstrated. 
The maniac king, wherever he goes, is haunted by fears 
for his life—fears which lead to the most preposterous 
suspicions of high and low. In October, he intends to 
carry his Bedlam to Resina; and already the shadow of 
his uneasy brain rests upon the place, and the police are 
making inquiries into the names, length of residence, 
and motives of residence, of the inhabitants, native and 
foreign, and the keepers of ca/¢%s are compelled to send in 
a weekly report of their customers, and of the conversa- 
tion which takes place between them. 





But the democrats and those suspected of democracy | 
are not the only persons whom King Lunatic and his | 


police insult and outrage. A very pretty quarrel has 
lately been got up between the Government and the 
Jesuits. The latter, after the disturbances of 1848, 
claimed great credit and immunities for having con- 
tributed to that result. Several important concessions 
were granted them; but they presumed too far upon 
these, and encroached upon the ecclesiastical prerogatives 
of the crown. They were accordingly placed under 
surveillance; their press organ, the Civilta Catolica, was 
crushed; and they were harassed by the police to a 
degree which they declared to be worse than the 
tyrannies of the Inquisition. In the course of last 
April, Signor Silvestri, the Secretary General of Police, 
induced the Jesuits to sign a paper, in which they 
made a declaration of absolutist principles, as the only 
means of reconciliation. A promise waS given by the 
Secretary that this paper should be kept secret; but it 
was instantly printed by the Government presses, and 
distributed widely. The breach was of course deepened; 
and the Monsignor Pizarro, whom we have already 
mentioned as having had his lodgings searched by the 
police, has been sent by the Pope to endeavour to patch 
up matters. 

Espionage is carried on to an extent which almost 
equals that of Venice in the height of her Doge despotism. 
One instance of this, among several others, is thus 
related by the Naples Correspondent of the Daily News: 
—‘ The Duke of Bivona, a Spanish nobleman and a 
Carlist, resident in Naples, has been distinguished rather 
by his association with the Royalists; yet police spies 
have been openly and permanently established before his 
house, and have penetrated into the interior of his 
society. The Duke went directly to the King to com- 
plain of the grievance, when he was informed that on a 
certain night, in the corner of a window in his drawing- 
room, the affairs of the East had been discussed in a 
sense favourable to the Allies. Bivona was astonished ; 
but, on a profession of strong attachment to the King, he 
Was liberated from unis public espionage.” 

It would seem that the intluence of the Archduke 
Maximilian, who is now staying at Naples, is being 
influenced to curb the excesses of the King; and it is 
said that the Flogging Commission has been dissolved, 
and that henceforth no flagellation will be permitted 
except by a written order from the Minister of the 
Interior. But of course this order can be given as 


| frequently as the King pleases. 





The insult to England which we mentioned in our last 
has now been paralleled by an insult to France. On 
the oceasion of the Napoleonic féte, a French frigate 
saluted the port of Messina, but the salute was not 
returned. 

In the midst of all these oppressions. insults, and 
mutual distrusts, Revolution is silently plotting, and 
eating its way beneath the gilded surface of that military 
despotism called ‘‘ order.” A letter from Florence, in the 
Constitutionnel, says:—‘‘ On the 20th August, there 
commenced here before the Royal Court the trial of a 
secret society, which had been detected in correspondence 
with the Republican Committee in London. The most 
curious point that has come to my knowledge connected 
with this secret society is the oath administered to its 
members, which is as follows:—‘In the name of God 
and of the people, I swear, faith to Italy, which is to 
form itself into one Republic; continual war against all 
its enemies, whether foreigners or Italians, and above 
all, against the Pope-King, who is its worst enemy. I 
swear to conform to the instructions which shall be 


| transmitted to me by the delegates of the Triumvirate, 


who direct this association; I swear to keep secret the 
laws and operations of the association whenever I cannot 








are to be merged in one Republic. 
present anonymous pamphlet,” remarks the Times Corre- 
spondent, “is said to be M. Salicetti, who in the revolu- 
tionary period was one of the Ministers of the King of 
Naples, and afterwards figured as one of the Triumvirs 
during the Republican régime at Rome. Salicetti 
fessed Republican opinions, and was a member of the 
Italian Committee.” Whatever may be the chance pos- 
sessed by Prince Murat, or whatever may be thought of 
the scheme embodied in the mysterious pamphlet, it 
appears to be the unanimous opinion of all intelligent 
men on the Continent that an important movement in 
Italy cannot be much longer postponed ; and it is said 
that Austria feels not a little alarmed at the gathering 
symptoms. ; 





THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF 
ITALY. 


[Tue subjoined articles from two of our contemporaries 
may serve for comment on the foregoing narrative of 
the anarchical state of Naples. They are important as 
showing that the revolution now hanging over the 
south of Italy exists not merely in speculative minds 
wherein it might be supposed that “the wish is 
father to the thought,” but is recognised by the daily 
paper which most of all keeps to the side of hard con- 
crete facts, and by the weekly paper which may be said 
to have an editorial connexion with Government, and 
to speak in obedience to its inspirations. } 


(From the Times.) 
There is an old distich, familiar enough in men’s 
mouths, in which the writer denies that Kings or 
Governments have much to do with the ills which men 
are condemned to endure during their pilgrimage w 
earth. A more egregious fallacy was never licked 
rhyme and thrown forth upon the world to impose upon 
the credulity of mankind. A trip to Naples would be 
an appropriate punishment for the author's offence; be 
would there, quickly enough, see that a King can put 
the cholera and the potato-rot to shame. Throughout 
the whole of the habitable globe there is no fairer spot 
than the territory which has received the political de- 
nomination of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
Whether we look to that great island which is subject 
to his sway, or to the portion of his dominions which 
lies at the southern extremity of the Italian penin- 
sula, there is no spot where man has been so busy 
to deface the choicest work of the Creator's hands. 
Who that has ever sailed along those summer seas, 
inhaled the perfumed air, or rejoiced in the glorious 
vegetation of that splendid climate, can ever for- 
get the spectacle there presented to his eyes? Who 
that was able to appreciate the human interests of the 
scene but must shudder at the recollection? That fair 
land would seem to be a Paradise—it is a Hell. Its 
vineyards and olive gardens, its orange groves and ches- 
nut woods, hold forth a promise which is cruelly broken 
indeed. Beneath them the infamous police spy, the 
armed ruffian who disgraces the name of soldier, the 
gaoler and the galley-guard ply their accursed 
There we see the reign of suspicion and terror, It isa 
crime to speak—silence is more heinous still. To smile 
is to deride the supreme authority in the person of its 
agents ; sorrow implies discontent, and discontent trea- 
son. In the theatre,in the street, men look strangely 
upon each other, for no speech can be so secretly uttered 
but that a bird of the air carries it to the Master’s ears. 
He may seem to be far away, in one or other of his se- 
cluded retreats, but his agents pervade the air like a 
blight, and he will know all that is said, distorted and 
exaggerated by unfriendly lips. The accounts which 
we published last week of his manner of life would seem, 
however, to show that the King of Naples is not the}one 
happy man in his own dominions. He avoids his own 
capital, but he cannot avoid himself; he seeks seclusion, 
but from his own thoughts no seclusion is to be found. 
He will not bear to be spoken to upon business—for 
what must that business be? One can imagine few 
situations in the world more painful than that of the 
King of the Two Sicilies, with his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on his right, and his Minister for Home Affairs 
on his left, and receiving from them honest reports of 
the situation of his dominions. The only analogous 
position which we can conceive is that of a man who at 
the close of a long and ill-spent life is suffering the re- 
proaches of two consciences in place of one. No won- 
der, then, that he shrinks from business; but he 
rid himself of apprehension even in this life. 


ri 


often must his eye rest upon the ruin- summit of 
Capri—how often must he long for the comparative 
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as though it were a chapter from the Annals of. Tacitus. 
Last week we published an account of the precautions 
where st , arriving by the 
are not allowed to 
remain. ‘ Pass on; pass on—the King ié here!” Can 
the history of any nation in Europe produce a parallel 
to this agony of apprehension? Alexander, the Russian 
Czar, towards the close of his fitful career, was urged to 
his rapid and almost perpetual journeys by the stings of 
remorse, not by dastard terror of the assassin’s knife— 
although no one knew better than Alexander how a 
Russian Czar may die. The Eleventh Louis of French 
history - wicked and fearful as he was—-never showed 
so eraven a front to the world as this. It must indeed 
be admitted in the King’s favour that, if half be true of 
all that is charged against his police agents, it is not so 
wonderful that he should live in fear of the avenger’s 
steel. The streets of Naples are the scene of saturnalia 
in which the sbirri and police agents reign triumphant. 
evans The Neapolitans are served, in fact, just as 
the wretched Hindoo peasants are by the native peons 
in our own Indian dominions; and all this in Italy, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century! The insolence 
of the ruffian agents of the police exceeds all belief. 
When we find it recorded that one of them actually 
dared the other day to insult a gentleman connected 
with the diplomatic service of Great Britain, it may 
be readily supposed that their own fellow-subjects— 
their appointed prey—receive but scant courtesy at 
their hands. 

The question is, how long is all this to last? Would 
it be amiss, when the French and English cruisers are 
passing backwards and forwards in the Mediterranean, 
if they were to put into the bay for a few hours, and 
set matters a little to rights? France holds Algeria at 
the present t as a comp tion for an affront to 
a consular agent not more gross than that which was 
offered the other day by a scoundrel chef de police at 
Naples to an English employe. France has not been 
more civilly treated than ourselves on many occasions. 
If any other reason were wanting, surely it would be 
well if the two greatest nations in the world were by a 
simple effort of their will to put an end to such a hide- 
ous amount of suffering as is inflicted by this half-crazy 
monarch and his police upon so many thousands—not to 
say millions—of our fellow-creatures. Lord Exmouth 
could show no better warrant for his proceedings at 
Algiers than this, and his errand was approved by the 
civilised world. We are very confident that we but ex- 
press the feelings of every intelligent Frenchman and 
Englishman when we say that neither of our countries 
would accept a rood of King Bomba’s territory, beauti- 
ful as it is, as a free gift. It is, however, a question if 
France and England are not traitors to their high mis- 
sion when they acquiesce in the infliction of such into- 
lerable evils upon the defenceless population of the Two 
Sicilies. Let the King of Naples keep his countries and 
govern them in his own way, if he can do so without a 
constant outrage upon humanity—we have no wish to 
meddle in Italian affairs. Indignation, however, may 
one day be stronger than policy. If King Bomba’s 
subjects should ever be strong enough to take the matter 
into their own hands there is no one in Western Europe 
but would bid them God speed ! 








(From the Economist.) 


The state of Italy is very disquieting. There are 
several indications of approaching difficulties, if not 
actual disturbances, The continuance of the war, 
though as yet confined to the East, has not unnaturally 
excited a vivid and general sensation. No one believes 
that the present condition of that wretched land can be 
permanent, and therefore every political movement arouses 
at once the hopes of the oppressed and the fears of the 
oppressors. The spirited behaviour of Piedmont, in gal- 
lantly joining the Western Powers; the recruiting for 
an Anglo-Italian Legion; the attempt of Austria to 
throw dust in the eyes of Europe and to offer a sop to 
her own subjects by the proposed revival of those 

iserabl keries of representative institutions—the 
Lombardo-Venetian Central Congregations ; and the 
stupid and brutal proceedings of the King of Naples 
and his police —whom alarm seems to have driven 
actually frantic—are all so many significant symptoms 
of coming change. 

It would be hard indeed if the present European 
struggle should pass over without bringing some good 
to that oppressed peninsula. It is not only wild patriots 
and ehimerical republicans who now grieve over Italian 
sorrows, and grow indignant at Italian wrongs; Con- 
Servatives, as well as Liberals of every grade, are begin- 
ming to feel and to avow that there are excesses of 
despotism that cannot be borne, and cruelties so brutal 
and degrading that neighbouring nations, more advanced 





in ef ought not to stand tamely by and see 
them perpetrated without protest. It is beginning to 
be even among the ruling classes of better 


land, thea. there are tycanniee which justify rebellion, 





and monarchs so bad that brother potentates must not | 


stain their characters by endeavouring, or even wishing, 
to uphold them. It is felt, too, that the sway of Russia 


—which we are in arms to restrain—is not more bar- | 


or benumbing than the sway of Austria at 
Milan, or of the Pope at Rome, or of King Ferdinand at 
Naples—to which hitherto we have afforded at least 
countenance or aid. It is felt, finally, that the condition 
of the Christian subjects of the Ottoman Porte, which 
the Allied Powers have in a manner pledged themselves 
to ameliorate, is in no degree more suffering or enslaved 
than that of the Protestants of Tuscany, or the moderate 
and constitutional Liberals of Lombardy, Naples, or 
Romagne. ‘There is nothing new in these circumstances 
—searcely any aggravated feature; what is new is the 
higher and more conservative class of politicians, here 
and elsewhere, who have opened their eyes to the facts, 
and are slowly admitting the inferences to be drawn 
from them. 

Moreover, the duct of Pied t, both in govern- 
ment and war, is gradually creating in the minds of our 
more timid, liberal, and suspicious Tories a juster 
appreciation of the manly and solid qualities of the 
Italian character. Till 1848, the foolish, ill-contrived, 
and abortive attempts of the various insurgent bodies 
in that country; their inability to make any head 
against the lest bodies of regular troops, or to 
organise their own raw levies; their hasty explosions, 
followed by surrenders as hasty and yet more disre- 
putable, had worn out popular sympathy and discredited 
the whole people. But the movements of that great 
revolutionary year caused in all close observers a marked 
revulsion of opinion. The rapid and signal successes of 
the first Milanese outbreak, when in five days they 
drove every Austrian out of Lombardy, or confined them 
within a few citadels and fortresses, showed energy 
where it was least suspected; while the gallant defences 
of Rome and Venice, and, still more, the admirable in- 
ternal government of those cities during the Republican 
régime, gave evidence both of fighting and organising 
talent rare enough in any land, and wholly unexpected 
there. Never, it is now admitted, was there more per- 
fect self-government, or less crime and disorder in any 
State, than in Venice during the dictatorship of Manin, 
and in Rome under the triumvirate of which Mazzini 
was the chief. But these spirited and well-conducted 
experiments fell beneath overwhelming foreign forces, 
and the proofs of capacity and worth they gave might 
have been forgétten or denied, had not the Sardinian 
Government survived to show, by indisputable evidence, 
what Italians when left to themselves can do. Starting 
in the spring of 1848 with a judicious constitu- 
tion granted by the King, passing through the 
perilous crisis of a war forced upon them partly by the 
extreme democrats at home, partly by the general ex- 
citement around them, the Piedmontese, by the most 
admirable and even dexterous management, have steered 
their young vessel safely through all imaginable dangers 
during seven eventful years. Yet these dangers have 
been of the most imminent and deadly nature. The 
Piedmontese Liberals had no experience in the manage- 
ment of constitutional forms—a problem which we know, 
from the failures of other nations, to be of the most dif- 
ficult solution ; yet they have managed them as skilfully 
as Englishmen themselves. They had to contend at one 
and the same time against two opposite foes; the Re- 
actionists—aided by the priests, who abhorred the very 
name of liberty or constitution—and the Republicans, 
who were reckless enough to assume a hostile attitude 
towards any Government that did not go their length 
and adopt their intolerant and narrow creed. And 
while steering this delicate and anxious course, and 
making bead against both these contradictory opponents, 








they had also to carry on a subtle war with the Court of 


Rome, which was striving to bring them back under its 
crushing incubus, and to baffle and withstand the un- 
derhand intrigues of Austria, who saw the full meaning 
and peril of suffering the successful establishment of a 
really free and prosperous State so close to her own con- 
trasted dominions. They had to throw off priestly 
domination—and no people had been so priest-ridden as 
the Piedmontese —without alarming or offending the 
sincerely Catholic feelings of the nation; and they had 
to watch with the most jealous care lest the violent and 
discontented among themselves should, by outbreak or 
intrigue, give any excuse for Austrian interference, or 
in any degree turn away the warm sympathies of the 
more liberal states of Europe. 

All this they have done with the most consummate 
skill. Born Anglo-Saxons could not have done it better, 
and would scarcely have done it so patiently. 
maintenance of freedom has invigorated industry and 
restored commerce. Railways and other public works 
have given a vast stimulus to enterprise, and wealth and 
revenue are steadily increasing. During this period, too, 
the constitution of the Sardinian army has been entirely 
remodelled. It used to be nearly as aristocratic as our 
own, and was sadly infected both by favouritism and cor- 
ruption. Now, without flying into the opposite extreme, 
the door has been opened to all merit, and closed against 
all incapacity ; the troops are, we believe, among the 
finest and best equipped in Europe, and have already 
shown in the Crimea that they are not inferior to those 


of France and England either in courage or in discipline. | by Switzerland, and by Sardinia. If 
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| will ever command the sympathy of 


The effect of all this upon the future 


—if only the Italian patriots will be pallant ae 
their opportunity—cannot be too highly estimated, 


Foreign Italian Legion, composed of men 
every corner of the peninsula, and trained by the 
experience of actual warfare, will furnish a 

an Italian army whenever there shall be a Teal 
State; and will supply leaders, officers, and 
whenever the day of liberation shall dawn oe 
of emancipation shall begin. And the Sardinian mn 
will return home, after their work is done, veteranadldt™ 
fully competent to defend their country against the 
practised rs memes od Austria, and to put to chenbies 
armies, while their liberal monarch shame 
despotic Emperor. fe re 
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WHEN TO RAISE THE ITALIAN TRp 
COLOR. 


[We beg to call the attention of our readers to the fol. 
lowing reprint of an article which appeared in the Leader 
more than a year and a quarter ago. It will be seen 
that we had anticipated to a considerable extent the 
present posture of affairs. ] 


(From the Leader, May 20, 1854.) 

Certain facts, just now most important, must enter into 
all our considerations with regard to the magnitude, the 
duration, and the extent of the contest upon which we 
have entered. First of all, we must remember that we 
are not going to war only to raintain the imtegrity and 
independence of the Ottoman Empire. In fact, the fate 
of the Turks, as Turks, is a matter of little moment, 
compared to the other vast interests at stake. The ex- 
istence of the Turkish Power at Co i 
to be a European necessity, at present; hence we fight 
for it. At first, no doubt, statesmen on all sides, in- 
cluding the Emperor of Russia, were anxious to circum- 
scribe the theatre of war, and confine it to the banks of 
the Danube; but as the belligerent Powers approached 
each other, and as the public attention grew excited, s 
the real questions at issue visibly increased in magni- 
tude. Statesmen, anxious as they had been to stave off 
the evil day, could no longer conceal from themselves the 
fact that the dispute, ostensibly Turkish, was really 
European; and that although they only faced Russian 
armies on the Danube, they faced Russian influence 
everywhere. So the conflict grew in extent, until as we 
now see the elements of war appear everywhere, and 
the whole of Europe.is, or will be, compelled to take 
sides. Hence we must not only look towards the Baltic 
and the Bosphorus, but take in the whole range of 
nations, from the Norweyian to the Italian Alps. 

For Italy is not a whit less interested than Turkey, 
England, and France in the curbing of Russian domi- 
nion. Over Turkey the Czarstrives to obtain a physical 
dominion ; over Sardinia he exercises a moral pressure. 
Let us look upon the war, then, from the Alps as well 
as from the Baltic; and listen to the throes of Italy as 
she labours under the burden of the Austrian sabre and 
of Russian ideas. Sardinia has won for herself a con- 
stitution, a Parli responsible government. Sar- 
dinia represents the great ideas of Italian unity, for she 
boldly fronts the Pope, and maintains a stout 
towards Austria. Close to her lies Switzerland, als 
menaced by Russian ideas, subjected to a forced neutre 
lity, and smarting under Austrian insults and injuries 
All Italy waits only the opportunity for self-assertion ; 
secure, it may be, of Swiss and Sardinian sympathies. 
Such progress as has been made in Sardinia, such pro- 
gress as will still be made in Sardinia, can never 
encounter from England anything but support; and the 
plains at the foot ot the Alps are the standing ground of 
Italian independence. How needful, then, for Italy t 
await the opportunity that is sure to come. How neces- 
sary to avoid any class movement especially, and any 
movement, before the right moment has arrived. i 
may be well for the Italian patriots to reflect that 
England no success has ever been gained, except as the 
fruit of a national movement, as distinguished from 
class revolution. We have no single instance of a elass 
revolution in our history. When King Joha tried to 
overset the common law, the Barons foreed him to de- 
clare it at the point of the sword; when Charles Stuart 
strove to suppress representative government, the nation 
struck off his head; and when James ‘Stuart ender 
voured to destroy British liberties, again the nate 
acted, and drove him forth. But no class did = 
things: they were done by all classes. To succeed, 
Italian movement must, in like manner, be 
embracing all classes. At all events no mere 

In the great war now begun, the opportunity of Italy 
will surely arrive. Austria is in a cleft stick ; : 
culties beset her on all sides. Austrian 
way or that, is not worth discussing; for the oe 
Powers know her too well ever to rely upon her. por 
will, at the best, be only an auxiliary to them; 
they will thoroughly comprehend that she 
only for her own ends ; to save, if her If 
and to gain something out of the defeat of Russia. 
Austria side with Russia the course of Italy is “Peon 
simple; backed as she will be by te ee a 
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fester as she probably will, the day of 
ee Spt Fay For the war will not be 
st with the smoothness of a sham fight. The 
conditions of the conflict are such that all nations who 


their existence will be engaged on one side or the 
other; and the giant struggle will not close without a 


t of the map of Europe. The Western 
taken up arms to maintain the prin- 
ciple of nationality ; to secure a platform for the new 

era which has opened on the world; and to 
their decisions of the true principles of inter- 

: law. The Russian principle of despotism and 

and the industrial principle of Western Europe, 
ible and cannot coexist. Whatever nation 
pr athwart the progress of these newly-constituted 
facts is doomed to fall before them. Let any impartial 
say in what category the German monarchies 
stand. Any way, then, fighting with or fighting against 
the Western Powers, Austria, as it is, cannot endure. 
The wrongs which have been so long inflicted on the 
nations of Europe by the agents of despotism are now 
by the consummate autocracy of Russia, 
Turkey, England, and France; and in asserting 
enforcing their own rights against personal dic- 
be impossible for those powers to 
rights of others. Sooner or later all 
nations cherishing the common principles of 
: , industry, and public right, will find them- 
selves by the force of gravitation ranged with us. In 
this way Sweden and Denmark on the flank of Europe, 
and Sardinia and Switzerland on the other, backed by 
and France, must enter the arena. The line of 
battle will form a vast chain of defence of unequalled 
strength, with its left wing in Norway, its centre in the 
Alps, and its right wing on the Danube. Austria, if 
shut out, is doomed to destruction; Austria included, 
must submit to the conditions of the confederacy. The 
convention between England and France is open to the 
assent of other Powers; but they must subscribe to the 
object of that convention, the securing upon solid and 
durable bases of the peace of Europe. One of the 
disturbing forces in Europe is Austria, which holds in 
thrall two nations, Italy and Hungary; and those two 
countries will never consent to leave the bases of peace 
secure while they are denied their national rights. 
Some day, when the West is victorious over the North, 
there will be a congress, and the securities of peace will 
be taken. Is it possible to conceive that Austria, at 
that time, will not be forced to undergo great modi- 
fication? On the day that she refuses to assent to the 
solid guarantees of peace demanded by the Western 
Powers; on the day that she resists, and determines to 
stand upon her present footing, that day will be the day 
for unfurling the [talian tricolor. 

Under present circumstances an Italian movement 
would be a waste of force. The highest, the noblest, 
the truest patriotism, dictates to the Italian people the 
duty of waiting. ‘The day of Italy must come; and 
that day will be when Austria’s embarrassment furnishes 
Ttaly’s opportunity. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


Tae “New Sort or Desrortsm.”—M. Paul Meurice, 
the dramatic author, wrote a drame-spectacle for the 
Porte St. Martin to form a special attraction during the 
Great Exhibition season. He selected the history of 
France for his subject, which he divided into four epochs, 
the first being France (or Gaul) in the days of Julius 
Orsar, and the last being the Great Revolution. The 
name of the drame was Paris; as the “ Metropolis of 
Humanity.” The drame was in due course submitted to 


the censorship, and with some excisions it passed through | 
that ordeal, and was produced with great magnificence: | 
asum double, we believe, of that spent by Mr. Charles | 
Kean on the production of Henry VIII. being lavished | 


1 8 series of the most gorgeous tableaux. Just as the 
play was underlined in the bills for immediate production, 
the manager of the theatre, M. Fournier, received an 
intimation from “ authority” that a tableau represent- 
ing the first Empire must be added to the drame. M. 

» Who could not choose between a loss of 50001. 


Wrote to M. Paul Meurice, requesting him to write a 
tableau of the Empire. But M. Paul Meurice, being a 

ious republican, with some sense of the dignity 
of authorship, positively declined to do anything of the 

“It is one thing,” he said, “to mutilate my 
drama, another to compel me to add to it.” So M. 
Fournier was fain to sit down in despair to write two 
Scenes commemorative of the Empire. 
Paul Meurice insisted that, in the event of the drama’s 
success, his name should be withheld. Accordingly, on 
the first night, to loud calls for the author, M. Fournier 
‘ame forward, and stated that the ‘author desired to 


‘main anonymous.” But after the play had run some | 


M. Fournier put the author’s name in the bills, 
and M. Paul Meurice, after vain remonstrances, brought 
a action against him for this infraction of an agree- 
ment, The facts we have related came out in the 
The French pen 
provincial journals speak of a very violent 
attack of cholera at Soultzmatt. The Coat du Bas 





| seem to be afraid of their own shadows.” 


Whereupon M, | 


Rhin says:—“The commune of Soultzmatt, situated 
at the bottom of a pretty and salubrious little valley, 
reckons a population of three thousand souls, of whom 
the half (including all the visitors to the waters) have 
already taken flight, driven away by cholera. The 
scourge has raged to such a degree that in one week 
alone there were one hundred and forty deaths in 
Soultzmatt. The burials are on an average from fifteen 
to twenty per day; and such was the terror felt, that 
there was a moment when it might be said that the 
dead were left unburied. The old curé of Soultzmatt, 
M. Henrich, died a martyr to the discharge of his holy 
duty of assisting and comforting the sick.” 

Cholera still rages in Central Italy and in Gallicia. In 
Northern Italy, the virulence of the disease has some- 
what abated. 

The Augsburg Gazette has an article on “ The Situa- 
tion,” which would seem to have been inspired by the 
Austrian Government. The writer states that, had 
Russia rejected the Austrian terms, Austria would have 
gone to war with her, but only on condition that England 
and France *“ should send as powerful an army against 
Russia as her own —namely, 300,000 men in the field, 
and a reserve of 250,000.” There is no doubt that the 
object of this stipulation was to provide a plausible ex- 
cuse to Austria for shirking her engagement. 

A Spanish Royal decree of August 23rd dissolved the 
Colonial Consultative Junta, and instituted a new one 
in its place, composed of thirty members, chosen from 
among the most eminent personages of the monarchy, 
whose functions are to be gratuitous and honorary. 
General Manuel de la Concha is to preside over the 
new Junta in the absence of the Minister. Among its 
members are the Duke de Sotomayor, M. Salustiano de 
Olozaga, M. Paoheco, the Duke del Union, &c. 

The subscriptions to the Spanish loan of 250 millions 
now amount to 115 millions. The reform of the tariff is 
being compiled. It is proposed to reduce the duty on 
cotton goods. The duty on paper and on wood is to be 
suppressed. 

Fourteen of the Spanish brigands who recently 
stopped and robbed the stage coaches at night have 
been captured. The fifteenth is supposed to have es- 
caped into France. Five men of the band of Hierros 
have been likewise captured. General Ruiz, the Cap- 
tain General of Burgos, has pardoned two individuals 
belonging to a band of assassins, who had come to 
Burgos for the purdose of murdering him. The Carlists 
are again making disturbances in Catalonia, but not 
to any serious extent. 

The Austrian Lloyd is about to establish a more direct 
communication between Trieste and Constantinople. 
The voyage will be accomplished in somewhat less than 
six days. ° 

The King of Prussia’s disease is said to be dropsy on 
the chest; and his medical advisers are inclined to think 
that the present slight improvement in his health will 
not be of long duration. In the meanwhile he is ex- 
tremely peevish and irritable. The King of Denmark 
is said to be suffering from a similar disease. 

The Duke de Montpensier, it is said, has been ordered 
by the Spanish Government to quit the Austrian terri- 
tory at once, on account of his recent interview with 
the Count de Chambord. 

Queen Maria Christina, whose ordinary residence in 
France is Malmaison, left for Dieppe some short time 
before the arrival of the Queen of England in Paris, re- 
turning after her departure. 

The formation of an Anglo-Italian Legion, with its 
head-quarters at Novara, has led to a diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the Cabinets of Vienna and London ; 
but it would appear that there has been no misunder- 
standing. The Times Vienna Correspondent writes:— 
““A Turin correspondent of the Jndépendance Belge re- 
cently said that the ‘recruiting bureau’ for the Anglo- 
Italian Legion was, at the demand of Austria, to be re- 
moved from Novara to some place at a greater distance 


from the frontiers, but it is stated here that a second 


bureau is to be established at Susa, which is near Mont 
Cenis, and consequently on the frontiers of Savoy. The 
Austrian Cabinet is certainly well aware that neither 
France nor England entertains any idea of aiding or 


| abetting the disturbers of the peace of Italy, but the 
and compliance with the injunctions of “authority,” | 


military authorities in the Lombardo-Venetian provinces 
It is said that 
Austria refuses to interfere on behalf of the Pope, in his 
quarrel with Sardinia and Spain. 

A letter from Copenhagen of the 30th ult. says :— 
“The King has addressed a rescript to the Diet, in which 
he expressly declares that civil liberties, such as the 
liberty of worship, of the press, and of association, shall 
remain completely within the control of the Diet, even 
after the carrying into effect of the Constitution common 
to all the monarchy; and he guarantees to the Diet its 
constitutional rights in questions which exclusively con- 
cern Denmark. The Landsthing has formed a committee 
charged to fix the epoch at which the modifications of the 
Constitution shall come into effect. The members of the 
committee belong, for the most part, to the Liberal 
Ministerial party. 

From St. Petersburg we hear that the Emperor has 
given permission to Count Nesselrode to travel. A great 
fire has broken out at Moscow, which lasted twenty-four 
hours. 


. eo 
AN IRISH ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 
Tae materials for romance will never beextinct as long 
as Ireland remains Irish. Cases of possession 
—lost sons of nobility coming to light in the back- 
woods of America- bducti by light and by 
daylight—agrarian outrages and mysterious murders 
—duels, intrigues. and love-making, without end— 
all working under a perpetual shadow of secret 
priestly influence,—here are materials sufficient for 
a whole circulating library of exciting three-volume 
novels. But a story to the full as strange has re. 
cently come to light at the Dungarvan Petty Ses- 
sions At present, the names are suppressed, which 
renders the incidents all the more romantic ; but the 
facts are these :— 

A merchant of Dungarvan was coming back from 
the National Bank, when a woman standing at a 
door asked to speak to him. He excused himself on 
account of hurry ; but he was ultimately persuaded 
to go into the house, and was cond»eted into a small 
back room on the first floor, in which there was no 
one but a child. Ina little while, however, a man 
rushed into the room with a pistol in hishand. This 
individual cocked the pistol, presented it at the head 
of the merchant, and swore that he would shoot him 
unless he acknowledged the child to be his own. 
The merchant, according to his own account, was 
enabled to look down the barrel of the pistol, and 
to notice the wadding “ within about an inch of 
the top of it.” The woman here muttered some- 
thing in answer to an appeal from the merchant ; 
upon which the man with the pistol fell into a great 
rage, and said that he would blow her brains out, 
and cut the child’s throat across, if she did not again 
say, as she had said before, that the child was the 
offspring of the visitor. She then said as he wished. 
A paper was afterwards produced, which the mer- 
chant signed under threats of immediate death if he 
demurred. To an objection that he did not know 
| what it was about, and could not read it, he was in 
| such terror, the other replied that, if he did not read 
and sign it, “his skull would be off in one minute.” 
The pistol was presented at his temples all the time 
he was signing; and, when he had finished, he was 
required to sign it again. The document ran as 
fullows—the names being now omitted:— 

“‘ Dungarvan, August 8, 1855. 

“jy, — , having debauched —— ——, one of 
the orphan wards in my guardianship, and allowed her 
to marry —— ——, when I knew her to be in the 
family-way by me, and being now charged by her with 
such offence in her presence, and required by her to take 
away the and dispose of it at my own cost, and 
have it called after my name, that, beyond the fearful 
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memory of it, it may be no more a and rep 
to him, I hereby undertake the same forthwith. 
“To (Signed) . a 


The rest of the tale may be related in the words 
of the complainant himself, in giving his testimony 
at the Petty Sessions:— 

‘“ After the paper was signed by me, defendant said, 
if I would take the child, there would be no more about 
it. I consented to do anything he liked, if he let me go. 
He then said I should call for the child before ten o’clock 
that night, and if I did not do so he would call at my 
house the following day before I would be off my bed, 
and shoot me. I was then let go, and, when running 
out, I heard the defendant say to his wife—‘ that he 
would make me pay for it, and make me disgorge.’ I 
did not go for the child on Monday night. On Tuesday 
morning I wrote a letter to defendant.—[The letter was 
produced, on the witness’s cross-examination, and was 
an assertion of witness’s innocence of the defendant's 
charge, and a request that it should not be persevered 
in, or witness would lodge information, &c.]—I got no 
written reply to the letter. I sent the letter by defen- 
dant’s sister-in-law, between ten and eleven o'clock A.M., 
and remained at home about an hour and a half after I 
sent it, and then left home, fearing defendant might 
come and shoot me. I went to my father-in-law’s, 
about twenty or thirty miles from Dungarvan, and 
stopped there two days. I was afraid to remain in 
town, not having got an answer to the letter. I re- 
turned home on the 16th, about three or four o'clock 
p.M. I signed the said paper writing for defendant, 
under fear of my life. I was never aceused of the 
paternity of the child by defendant, or any other person, 
-before the 13th instant. I never had any improper in- 
tercourse or connexion with her before or after her mar- 
riage. Her father is dead. I am his executor, and in 
that capacity received about 515/. sterling on the 4th of 
August, in Dublin I returned to this town from Dublin 
on the 7th instant.” 

The trial is fixed for the next Quarter Sessions at 
Dungarvan. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 
A Femave Rourriay.—Mary Ann Lidden, an elderly 
woman, was charged at Marlborough-street with a vio- 
lent assault on Daniel Saunders, in Crown-street, Soho. 
The woman had taken apartments in his house, but, 
having introduced men and women of the most disreput- 
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able character, Mr. Saunders determined to shut her out. 
This was done; upon which, the woman, with several of 
her male companions, burst open the door with a sledge- 
hammer, and afterwards kicked Mr. Saunders so vio- 
lently in the lower part of his person that he was nearly 
doubled up, and was rendered insensible. Lidden was 
committed to prison for two months. 

Banx-Nore Rosseries.— Mary Ann Conton and 
Mary Ann Pollett were on Friday week committed for 
trial on a charge of robbing Mrs. Parsons of several 
bank-notes and other moneys; and Edward Foley (a 
publican) and Samuel Woodhouse were at the same 
time also committed for trial for feloniously receiving a 
20/. note, part of the stolen property. The robbery 
would seem to have been effected in a manner which has 
recently been frequently and successfully employed. 
While near the London Bridge railway station, Mrs. 
Parsons was accosted by the two women and a little 
girl, who asked several questions about the Crystal 
Palace railway. While these were being answered, the 
little girl busied herself about the pockets of Mrs. Par- 
sons; and, when it was too late, that lady discovered 
that her notes and cash were gone.—William Arthur 
Buchannan, a well-dressed young man, was charged at 
Marlborough-street with stealing five 10/. Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and a Post-oflice order for the payment of 
1/. 18s, 4d., the property of Mr. Joseph Bebb, solicitor. 
He confessed his guilt, and was committed for trial. 

OvurraGe ON A PoticemMan.—A disturbance recently 
occurred at the Whittington and Cat public-house, High- 
gate, when, the landlord and his wife having been as- 
saulted, a policeman was called in. He was speedily 
knocked down, however, and dreadfully maltreated. A 
bystander interfered on the side of the constable, and 
was himself assaulted with great violence, the house 
being filled with about forty navigators, who were all 
abettors of the fray. Further assistance was ultimately 
obtained, and two of the worst offenders were taken to 
the station-house. The policeman at present lies under 
medical care; one of the prisoners has been sent to the 
sessions for trial, and. the other sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment.—A similar ease has been heard at Marl- 
borough-street, where the offender was sentenced to a 
fortnight’s hard labour. 

Tae Atitecep Marricipe At KNIGHTSBRIDGE.— 
Isabella Mary Jolley was on Friday week committed for 
trial on the charge of murdering her mother. Bail was 
refused. 

Foreep Cuequr.—A lad of seventeen, named Ro- 
bert Russell, was charged at the Mansion House with 
forging and uttering a cheque for 3/. on the London 
Joint-Stock Bank. He had been formerly in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Dudfield, of Lower Thames-street, Custom- 
house agent, from whose service he was dismissed about 
two months ago. Shortly afterwards, he committed the 
forgery in the name of his late employer, who kept an 
account at the Joint-Stock Bank, and the cheque, which 
was passed through Messrs. Glyn’s, was paid at the 
clearing house on the 20th of last July. The fraud was 
subsequently discovered by Mr. Dudfield seeing the 
cheque entered in his nass-book as having been paid by 
the bank. At the Mansion House, Russell made a full 
confession, and expressed great sorrow. He was com- 
mitted for trial at the Central Criminal Court. 

Wire Beatine.—The criminal records of the week 
present their usual number of instances of this offence. 
At Clerkenwell, Luigi Massetti, an Italian, and at 
Lambeth, Joseph Martin, an Englishman and an en- 
gineer, have been punished with imprisonment and hard 
labour for violent outrages committed on their wives. 

AvyotueR Porsontye Case.—Mr. Fulton, a Bath 
tradesman and member of the municipal corporation, 
died recently, after an illness caused by the adminis- 
tration of arsenic. Several circumstances fixed sus- 
picion on his son, a young man of dissipated habits. 
Immediately after the father's death the son fled from 
the house, and has not yet been arrested. 

Tae Oprston or Mr. Jonn Jacoss, BurGLAR, on 
Mr. Seryeant ApAms.—At the Thames Police Court, 
on Saturday, John Jacobs, a notorious Jew burglar, was 
sent to trial for a robbery in Whitechapel. It was 
stated that, during the last twenty years, he has been 
convicted several times before Mr. Serjeant Adams. On 
hearing that he was committed, he exclaimed to Mr. 
Ingham, “Oh, sir, send me to the Central Criminal 
Court, where I shall have a fair trial.” Mr. Ingham: 
“No, I shall send you for trial at the Clerkenwell 
Sessions.” Prisoner: “I would rather not go before 
Serjeant Adams.” Mr. Ingham: “I had rather you 
should, as he knows you so well.” Prisoner: “ Before 
old Adams! Why old Serjeant Adams convicts every- 
body. The officers get behind his chair and whisper to 
him, and earwig him. (Laughter.) Why, old Adams 
would convict his own mother.” (Renewed laughter.) 
Mr. Ingham: *‘ Notwithstanding your objection to Mr. 
Serjeant Adams, I shall send you before him once more.” 
Prisoner: “The devil you will! Then I shall plead 
guilty at once,” 

A Pamuty or Fetons.—John Hackett, a ‘‘ticket-of- 
leave” man, and Robert Hackett—both of them brothers 
of the notorious George Hackett—have been committed 
for trial on a charge of being concerned with a third man 
not in custody in stealing a package of goods from the 
back part of a wdggon in Kennington-lane, and also 


with stealing on the same evening a chest of tea from 
the shop-door of Mr. Fowler, a grocer in Rochester-row, 
Westminster. An attempt was made to set up an alibi; 
but it failed. 

A Trrannicat Fatuer.—Mr. May, the Dutch consul, 
made an application at the Mansion House on behalf of 
a gentleman of Amsterdam who sought to recover his 
daughter. The daughter, it appeared, had left her 
father and had come to London to reside with a sister 
who is married to a tradesman here; and before Sir R. 
W. Carden this sister stated that the fugitive, who is 
twenty-one years of age, and consequently her own 
mistress, had left her father’s roof because she was no 
longer able to bear his tyrannical authority and harsh 
usage. The two sisters clung together with an evident 
wish not to be parted. The father, who was present, 
said he feared his runaway daughter was weak in her 
intellect; but this was indignantly denied by the 
married daughter. Finally the Alderman declined to 
interfere; and the sisters left the court in high delight. 
—We have here a specimen of “the skeleton in the 
family” brought forward for public exhibition. A father 
throws doubt upon his child's sanity—one daughter 
openly accusing her father of ill-usage, and angrily con- 
tradicting his statements—another daughter running 
away from her father’s house and her native country— 
here are some strange unfoldings of domestic “ civilisa- 
tion.” 

Monoman1s4.—Jane Moseley, a young lady, eighteen 
years of age, residing at Mornington-place, Hampstead- 
road, wascharged at Bow-street on Tuesday with steal- 
ing a papier maché portfolio from a house in Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury-square. It appeared that she called 
at this house, and asked to see the first-floor apartments, 
which were to let furnished. The servant showed her 
up into the rooms, and Miss Moseley then asked her to 
fetch a glass of water. On returning with the water, 
the girl saw Miss Moseley leaving the house. Her 
suspicions being roused, she went up into the drawing- 
room, missed the portfolio, and pursued the young lady. 
The latter first denied the charge of theft; but after- 
wards produced the portfolio from under her shawl, and 
offered five shillings to be allowed to go. A policeman, 
however, was called, and she was given into custody. 
Before the magistrate, she cried bitterly. The young 
lady’s mother, a widow, who said she was in great 
distress, owing to another daughter being then in the 
last stage of consumption, asserted that the one now in 
custody was subject, owing to causes peculiar to her 
time of life, to fits of mental aberration. Later in the 
day, a medical gentleman attended, who gave testimony 
to the same effect; and, under these circumstances, Mr. 
Jardine discharged the accused. 

Private Gaminc Hovses.— Hannah Locker, a to- 
bacconist, of Great Windmill-street, St. James’s, has 
been fined 50/. for keeping a betting room in her 
house. — John William Cooper, a beer shop keeper in 
Fleet-street, and Mr. Beech, of the Rainbow Tavern, 
Newgate-street, were respectively fined 5/. and costs at 
Guildhall for the same offence. In the case of Cooper, 
it was sought to be shown that, his house being a 
licensed house and open to the public, the act had not 
been violated, and that, if the contrary should be de- 
clared, great injury would be done to several race- 
clubs, including one which is attended by aldermen ; 
but this defence was not allowed. Notice of appeal 
was given in both the latter cases; and three similar 
informations were withdrawn until the opinion of the 
superior court has been obtained. 

A Suarp Lesson.—An engine-fitter, named Jeremiah 
Hogan, went, in uw state of intoxication, into a public, 
house on Tower Hill, and called for a pint of porter. 
Having drunk this, he called for another, with which 
the landlord, observing his intoxicated condition, refused 
to supply him. He then snatched up a glass, and 
hurled it at the landlord's head. Fortunately, he missed 
his mark; but the missile broke a large looking-glass 
to pieces. He was given into custody; and Mr, 
Yardley, the magistrate, proposed that he should pay 
for the glass by instalments of ten shillings a week, his 
wages being thirty shillings a week. He begged hard 
that the sum might be lessene.!, as he had a wife and 
children to support; and, while admitting that he was 
drunk on the previous night, denied that he was an 
habitual drunkard. Ultimately the sum of five shil- 
lings a weck was agreed to; and recognisances were 
demanded, that he should appear on a future day, the 
prospect of a committal for assault being held in terrorem 
over his head, if the instalments were not duly paid.—As 
‘a comment on the leniency of the magistrate, Hogap was 
the very next day brought up again, charged with 
assaulting two police constables. Directly he was libe- 
rated on Tuesday, he got raving drunk, and engaged in 
a serious riot. Two policemen were very severely in- 
jured; and the prisoner conducted himself with such 
fierce excitement and savageness that six constables were 
required to take him to the station. He was sentenced 
to one m:nth’s imprisonment. 

Arrempt To Upset A Maw Trary.—William Cooper, 
a platelayer in the service of the Midland Railway Com- 
pany, has been committed for trial, charged with at- 
tempting to displace arail on that line. The only reason 
he could give for this attempt was that the gauger had 





been casting reflections upon him, and that, if an acci- 
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for trial charged with rob Mrs. Caroline Jones 
11. 17s. 6d. He attacked eee, the middle of the se 
in Charles-street, Drury-lane, threw her clothes aay 
her head, twisted her arm till it became numbed, and 
wrenched away the money. ra 
dent occurred, and the rails were afterwards found in 
improper state, the blame would rest on the gauger, 
A Drunken Woman at Bedminster has cut her hns- 


to be a chance for the man’s recovery. Th 
committed for trial. 7, Pairs 

ALLEGED CONSPIRACY AND Fravup.—A 
excited considerable interest, and the in aoe 
which spread over a long time, was heard at the West. 
minster police-office on Thursday, when Mr. Béwarg 
Frederick Wilks, proprietor of the Anchor Brewery, 
Chelsea, Thomas Wilks, his son, and John Waller his 
clerk, were charged with conspiracy, fraud, and forgery 
It appeared, from evidence given by himself, that Edwin 
Taylor, a beershop-keeper in St. George’s-in-the-East, 
had dealt for some time with Mr. Wilks. At length, 
however, Mr. Wilks found his business 4 and 
desired to sell it. He therefore, according to Taylor's 
statement, asked that person to induce @ Mr 
Cowell to take the brewery upon the faith of Taylor 
dealing there to the amount of 301. or 402 a 
though in fact he was only paying 12/.a month, and 
for about ten weeks paid nothing at all. Taylor was to 
be rewarded for this roguery by certain sums in which 
he was indebted to Wilks being written off, and by a 
promise of putting him into another and better house. 
In the course of a conversation between the 
Waller said to Taylor, alluding to Mr. Cowell being a 
long time making up his mind whether he would take 
the lease, “Give him a stray order for 801. or 404 ;” 
upon which Taylor asked, “How am I to pay Mr. 
Cowell?” Waller replied, “‘ Go through the court, and 
we will pull you through.” Thomas Wilks added, 
“That's right, Taylor; go through, and we will 
you in the way of getting another 502 out of 
him.” The plot succeeded by means of false 
books of account; and Mr. Cowell paid a sum of 
money for the brewery which, had he been aware of 
the real value of the business, he would not have given. 
One of the witnesses exhibited great unwillingness to 
relate what he knew. He was shown a paper which he 
had signed, purporting to be an account of what he had 
witnessed of the transaction; but he said that he had 
signed without reading it, though he was “ really acting 
conscientiously in the matter.” Mr. Parry, counsel for 
the prosecution, asked him if he had not told Taylor 
that he could have 2002, and himself 50/., for not ap- 
pearing in the matter. He replied, no; but Mr. Parry 
said he was certain he had been tampered with.—The 
case was adjourned for a week; and the defendants 
entered into their own recognisances to appear again. 

LeTTER-STEALING.—John Grace, a letter-cattier in 
the service of the General Post-office, was on Thursday 
committed for trial on a charge of stealing two letters 
containing cheques. It would seem that he had de- 
tained them so long that he did not like to deliver them, 
and therefore tore them to pieces. While tearing them, 
he saw cheques, and became frightened at what he had 
done. This was his own account of the matter; andit 
was supported by the fact of portions of the cheques 
being found at his lodgings. 

Tue CupHam Murper.—Arrest or Two Mex.— 
Paling and Clarke, the two men suspected of the murder 
of Mra. Bagley, have been arrested—the one at the 
village of Fairfield, on the road to Bristol, the other 
at Havant, in Hampshire. The former was 
out through having been concerned with a ticket-of- leave 
convict, named Wheeler, in a burglary at a gentleman's 
house. He was arrested some time after midnight in bed 
at Wheeler’s residence. Some of the clothes stolen from 
Bagley’s premises were discovered in his room. On his 
person was found a psalm which he said was his own 
composition. It was in four or five stanzas, each stanza 
ending with the words, “ Lord, thy will be done!” He 
is about twenty-five years of age, and four years ago was 
convicted of burglary. He was examined on Thursday; 
the chief witnesses against him being two farm-labourers 
who, in the morning of the murder, saw a man runDung. 
from the direction of Bagley’s house, whom they believe 
to be Paling. Clarke, who was arrested later, has not 
yet been examined. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 


Tue LATE Sm Grorce Catucart. — The colonists 
of Queen’s Town, in the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, have resolved to establish a permanent 

of Sir George Cathcart, who fell gloriously at Inkerman 
shortly after laying down the government of the Cape. 
The memorial will be a public building of ! 

form, filled with books, and forming a public py 
The ‘external tablet will record the victories of 
general, and the admiration of the founders. 


turday afternoon, the largest number of invalid 
from the Crimea who have been received at par 
for some time arrived at Strood station by 





Gibbs, a boy fourteen years of age, has been commit : 


band's throat for refusing to sleep with her. There seems 


ARRIVAL OF WOUNDED FROM THE Caimga.—OD Sa- 
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number included invalids and | circular, with Mr. Whitty’s signature, on the same sub-| Union, any action of Congress on the subject of sla 
almost every regiment now in the | ject as your note, and was well pleased to learn that] which may interfere between the slave-owner and the 
the whole to 232. During the |such a project was m agitation on behalf of Duffy, to] slave, or tend to the abolition of the slave-trade and the ° 
occurred on board the Tasmania. which I wished all success very sincerely, though myself | political rights of the slave-holding stutes. A bill of a 
Surrey, C.B., on assuming the | unable to take part in it. I have a real regard, andj very stringent character, in relation to Abolitionists, has 
of the Second Brigade Light Division, in the | even affection, for Duffy, whose fine, truthful intellect, been brought before the Kansas Legislature. It pro- 
“hes addressed to the 88th Regiment (Connaught | and ardent, humane character were always recognisable vides that every person who shall be convicted of 
with which he had been connected for one-|to me in the worst tumult of Irish confusions. His | causing a rebellion of slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, 
- a farewell address, wherein he speaks | course then, which I never could applaud for wisdom, | or of doing any act in furtherance thereof, shall suffer 
ee asian of the brilliant gallantry of that | nor rebuke without pity and respect, has all along seemed | death.—At Baltimore, a desperate encounter had taken 
to me one of the most tragical; and surely it has been | place between several rival fire companies of that city. 
‘AnGio-GERMAN Lecion at Suornciirre.—The | troublous enough, tumbling in the wake of that monster | During the fight, not fewer than fifty pistol shots were 
—a German daily paper published | of blarney, Big O. and his “justice for Ireland” (the | heard, but no loss of life is reported. Yellow fever is 
‘ that the members of the German | ugliest impostor generated in my time); and, alas, it | raging at New Orleans, and at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
have received only 3/. bounty money instead of |ends in a sufficiently mournful manner, though in a] in Virginia. There are evidences of a revival of trade 
men who have come all the way from Ger- | manful and pathetic one on my poor friend Duffy's part! all over the Union; but there has been no increase in 
sayp to- enlist have been rejected on very frivolous pre- | I would gladly go and testify these feelings on his behalf | the demand for money.—An auxiliary force of United 
. without compensation. whenever it might be useful or suitable; but, on the States citizens is at present planning in Texas a move- 
Muat1a.—“A Militiaman ” writes to the | other hand, I can perceive that this dinner will not be | ment in favour of the revolution in Mexico. Captain 
Tints to Say that the Rev. Mr. Wilson has lately | the place for me to do it, but for others differently re- Henry, the commander-in-chief, has issued an address 
prached at Chelmsford a very violent sermon against | lated to it than I, and who, probably, have somewhat | to his countrymen, in which he talks of bringing Mexico 
West Essex Militia. The text was taken from the | other feelings to express. In short, there ave multi- | under the protection of the American eagle; but another 
jukof Corinthians, whereon the rev. gentleman thus | farious reasons admonishing absence on my part,—two | document, in which he addresses the Mexicans them. 
qquesed himself ( word for word) :—“' Now, the people | reasons were there no other: Permanent wish to steer selves, only speaks of helping them to establish an inde- 
ihe city of Corinth were exceedingly wicked people, | clear to windward of O’Connellism, and of Anti-Ditto in | pendent and powerful government. 
fetey were idolators, and indulged in evil and idle | all their branches; and secondly, the horror and misery} Mr. ano Mrs. BracesripGe, who have been inte- 
gos; and the people of Chelmsford would be equally | I undergo in all “ public dinners” whatsoever! I pray | resting themselves in the state of our military hospitals 
s wicked as the people of the city of Corinth, if they | you, therefore, let me be excused, and be believed, at the | the East, and have done great service to our suffering 
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; 
(the people of Chelmsford) were all like the Militia.” | same time, to wish the enterprise heartily well, as I do, | countrymen, have just returned to England. Their entry 
, The is another elegant extract from the Yours, ever truly, into Atherstone, Warwickshire, where they reside, was 
| sermon s—" the people of Chelmsford were tired T. Cartyty, | attended with great public rejoicings. 
with the Militia, and that they (the ARRESTS FOR MurDER IN IRELAND. — A Wexford 
Militia) were a perfect pest to the town; that the people paper announces that the whole of the circumstances 
of Chelmsford wished them away; that the Militia | MISCELLANEOUS. connected with the murder, so far back as the 17th of 
: were going headlong to Hell—nay, every day deeper | net - 4 June, 1853, of Mr. John Robinson, will shortly be 
{ wl Surely there should be some limit | #2 Queen's Visrr to ScorLanp.—The Queen, Prince | brought to light. Evidence had to be sought for in 
ip the licence which clergymen conceive themselves beuaney and the royal family, left Buckingham Palace | America, and the result has been the arrest of James 
glided to in the pulpit. In consequence of these | about half-past seven o'clock on Thursday morning, and | Robinson (the illegitimate nephew of the murdered man) 
thetoric, the people of Chelmsford have insulted arrived at Edinburgh at thirty-eight minutes after six in | and a farmer named Michael Whitty, who have been 
theoficers and men of the Militia in the street, at the | the evening. . committed for trial. 
time quoting choice morsels from the sermon. | SurcmE tn a Rattway Carriace.—A young gen-| Inrrmipatton is being again resorted to in Ireland. 
BakEweELL's request for a court of inquiry has tleman named Payne, son of Dr. Payne of Nottingham, Tue Strate or TRADE in the great manufacturing 
been refused. |has hung himself in a second class carriage on the Not- | towns continues satisfactory ; but there are no specialities 
Wesck or THE Sure Dante Grant.—The Daniel tingham and Derby Railway. He suspended himself | of general interest. From Birmingham, we learn that 
Grant, while on her voyage from Shanghai to by his neck-handkerchief from the ventilator at the top | the affairs of Mr. Thomas Spencer, the iron-master who 
Liverpool, was wrecked on Helene Reef, China Seas, May of the carriage door. The act must have been per- recently failed, have at length been arranged by a com- 
16; crew and passengers saved. | formed with great quickness, as he was not alone more | position of 2s. 6d in the pound, payable in four months, 
gure oF Nasmytu’s Monster Gun. — We | than ten minutes. on liabilities to the extent of 100,0002. 


rgt to learn that Mr. Nasmyth’s wrought-iron gun A Snort Porm—one of the many which Frances Tue Bor wrru THe Taw.—The child who was 

his proved a complete failure. The welding so large a Browne has per aera to a pages of a contempo- recently born in the North of England with a tail has 

nis of iron renders it brittle and liable to burst. | rary—Is it Come? printed in No. 1451 of the Atheneum, | been relieved of that awkward appendage by a skilful 
| having attracted the attention of the Marquis of Lans- surgeon = 


OBITUARY | downe, his lordship applied to the ve for some in- ALLEGED Misconpvct or THE Poutce.—An inquest 
J : | formation regarding its author. On learning the diffi- |). 7... hold in Wale Ree | 
Mn Feanovs O'Connor died on Thursday week of aes ot cme long beset her, the me ane rptbeg decribed tra Bas Beer Aa yb 
paralysis. Borthe last two years and a half, he had | equested the editor to say that he would be happy to 
been under the care of Dr. Tuke, at Chiswick; but | place 100/. at Miss Browne's disposal; and it gratifies us 
about aweek:before his death he was removed by his to add that this generous tribute to unfriended genius 
sister. Mr. O'Connor was a member of an ancient | was accepted in the spirit in which it was offered. 
hishfamily, which has been for many years settled at Tus Lanp Transport Corps.—With reference to the 
Tort’Robert, in the county of Cork. He was born in | pace of the poor woman who alleged she could not get 
1798; sat for Cork county from 1832 to 1835, being | } or husband's pay from the office of the Land Transport 
tated in the latter year on petition after the general | Corps, a Mr. Kirby, who represented that he had been 
5was returned for Oldham in the same year, | sont py Lord Panmure, appeared before Mr. Arnold at 
aod for Nottingham in 1847. The latter city he con- | westminster, and denied the statement. The next day, 
anal to Tepresent until his lamentable aberration of | +}. woman again attended, reiterated her story, and 
ind in 1852-3. He suffered at least a dozen Govern- produced a letter from her husband, in which the writer 
meat prosecutions for seditious speaking ; and his Ken- | tog his wife that he was unable to send her any money, | Government naval stores there. They have since visited 
Metm-tormmon vagaries in the year of revolutions, jocause all he had received from the authorities since he tl s dovky rd re P . brok ; Rabi te 
IM4)will be fresh in the recollection of our readers.— lJeft England was 6s. 8d. Mr. Arnold gave. the poor mtg cick : : 
Awinquest-has been held on the body, in consequence of | eines card, and directed her to go to the War Mr. Durry has refused to receive a testimonial which 
ueetions by Miss O'Connor and a nephew of the Office, and show the letter to Mr. Kirby. This being it was proposed So give to Bim. A letter from Mr. 
deteased that he had been ill-used, and, among other done, Mr. Kirby first of all asserted that her hushand | Carly le, with reference to this gentleman and his claims 
things, stupitied with whisky and brandy. No proof of | was ‘receiving ‘his pay daily, or at least weekly, but | to consideration, will be fousd in augsher coluass, 
names however, _— goodness 5 and the jury there- | after vards said that, if he were not so paid, it was because | A Cuurcu-Rate has been rejected at Hackney by 8 
ae of “‘ Natural death. | his account was not yet cleared up, and the authorities |!@tg¢ majority. The parishioners then passed a resolu- 





Groom, who was thrown from his gig in a state of in- 
toxication, and, though insensible, was placed in a cell, 
and left without medical assistance for twelve hours. 
The coroner conceived that the constable who took Mr. 
Groom to the station-house was much to blame in 
neglecting him; but the jury refrained from making an 
addendum, in the hope that no such case would ocenr 
again. 

Sm Cuartes Woop, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Sir M. Berkeley, Second Lord, and Mr. T. G. Baring, 
Private Secretary, accompanied by Sir George Grey, 
h.ve been visiting the port of Queenstown and Spike 
Island, for the purpose of inspecting the condition of the 





. & Apnorr Lawrence, for several years | jij not rightly know what was due to him. At the | tion declaring that they wished to press upon the at- 
tid ale, — r ot our court, died at Boston on the | same time he promised to inquire into the matter, and | tention of Government the injustice of these rates. ’ 
an sixty-fourth year of his age. |to communicate with the Commander-in-Chief by the | THe BourNnemoutH Sanrrartum.—lIn support of this 

dl the F RAL Six Rosert Nickie, Commander | pex¢ post. Mr. Arnold, who thougkt the telegraph , institution for consumptive patients, Colonel Waugh (at 
orees at Melbourne, died in the course of last | y ujq have been a readier way, gave the poor woman | Whose house at Kensington, Mr. Dickens, Mr. Mark 
cared He was nearly seventy years of age, and had | ten shillings from the poor-box.—Mr. Kirby has since | Lemon, and others, recently played Mr. Wilkie Collins’ 
in America, in Spain, at Toulouse (where he Was | written to Mr. Arnold, to say that his remark with re- |drama of The Lighthouse, has opened a bazaar at his 

ae. aga lg wag ggg age ference to the inability to come to a settlement for want,jmarine residence, Branksea Castle, Poole. 
uri e riots ‘ 











Tinie. end Wis exertions te the het | of sufficient information, had reference, not _to th Epvcation AMONG THE Coiiers.—A meeting has 

ma ten an illness bite hee te ie d fatally, | omens husband's case, but to the case of soldiers re- | been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, of gentlemen connected 
SaSEnOnS Waten Bas termenated MANY. | turned from the Crimes. |for the most part with the collieries, to consider a scheme 

~ Tue [isn iy Amertca.—Another—unless it be the | proposed by the Hon. and Rev. J. Grey for promoting 

MR. CARLYLE’S TESTIMONY TO MR. same—Irish Roman Catholic priest has written from jeducation in the mining and manufacturing districts. 
DUFFY. America, imploring his countrymen not to go to that land, | The chief features of this scheme were thus stated to 


(ris with gteat pleasure that we avail ourselves of | where they are demoralised and worked to death; telling |the meeting by the Rev. G. R. Moncrieff, Government 
Permission which we have received to publish the | them that, if the ships in which they were conveyed | Inspector of Schools:—‘ In the first instance, a prize of 
flowing letter from Mr. Carlyle to a friend, con- | were to founder with all on board, they would have a |1/. was proposed to be given to every boy and girl under 
the testimony of the former to the high and | better chance of salvation ; and adding—“ Were Al- ten years of age (this limit being only fixed for the 
character of the late member for New Ross. | mighty God to give me the power of building a wall | present), who should bring certificates showing that he 
Yestimony coming from one whose name is identi- | of fire round Ireland to prevent its people from leaving | had attended school for two years, and certificates of good 

mith honesty and manliness, and whose opinion |it, it should be built before the ink with which I write | character, and who should be able to pass satisfactorily 
always be received as the expression of a veritable lthis line would dry.” ‘an examination, which would be of a very moderate 

ie and not a coloured * sham,” will go far to rescue AmertcaA.—The Know-nothing movement has been amount of difficulty indeed, only including subjects of 
wre from the thoughtless aspersions of some of | met by an Anti-Know-nothing movement; at a meeting | the ordinary elementary character. Along with this 
ds eee We too, like Mr. Carlyle, have jof the supporters of which, at Charleston, a resolution prize would be given a card or ticket, as a kind of 
wi from many of Mr. Duffy's theories ; but we | was passed with the utmost unanimity, declaring, in | testimonial to the pupil's good conduct and perseverance. 
ogy ed to recognise his moral excellence and | accordance with previous expressions of opinion on the | At the end of the next year, the same child might 
part of the people of Georgia and Louisiana, that South | again come up, and, if again successful, receive @ prize 
Dean September 5, 1855. Carolina “will and ought to resist, even (as a last re-|of 22, and so on; and they might, after having left 
———,—Some short time ago I received a 'sort) to a disruption of every tie which binds her to the school, again present themselves for a larger prize, on 
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producing evidence that they had attended a Sunday 
School, and some other school during the week, and thus 
kept up their education.” The same speaker also stated 
that the experiment has been already tried in Stafford- 
shire, and has succeeded. Resolutions approving of the 
plan, and invititing co-operation for carrying it out, were 
unanimously passed. : 

Tux Crors.—Another change in the weather, from 
warm and dry to cold and rainy, has had a deteriorating 
influence upon the crops; but a large part of the harvest 
has been already got in, and, though the yield will not 
be equal to that of last year, there seems to be no pro- 
bability of the wheat crops being under the average. 
The blight has unquestionably made its appearance 
among the potatoes in Ireland; but it has not as yet 
spread to any alarming extent. 

Hearn or Lonpox.—The returns of the metropolitan 


| 





registrars continue to exhibit a rate of mortality which 
is not high for London at this period of the year. In the | 
week that ended on Saturday, the deaths from all causes | 
registered were 1031, of which 559, or considerably more 
than a half, occurred under 20 years of age, 19 at 80 
years or above that age; and the remainder occurred, | 
in nearly equal numbers, in the three intermediate | 
vicennial periods of life. Diarrhcea appears in the last | 
two weeks to have suffered a check. It was fatal in 134 
cases last week, of which 111 occurred to infants less 
than two years old. Eighteen deaths are returned 
variously as caused by cholera, English cholera, chole- | 
raic diarrhea, infantine cholera. In one case, the disease 
is described as “ Asiatic,” and is stated to have occurred 
without premonitory symptoms to a man who lived in 
Drummond-crescent, Somers-town, and died after twelve 
hours’ illness. The house which he inhabited is reported 
to be in bad sanitary condition. In 8 of the 18 cases 
enumerated the sufferers were adults, 20 years of age 
and upwards. Two children ina family in Upper John- 
street, Tottenham-court-road, died on the same day of 
small-pox. The death of a man, aged 51 years, was 
caused by hemorrhage from the gums during five or six 
days. A boy aged, aged three years, died from “ con- 
vulsions caused by fright on seeing a dog by which he 
had been bitten a fortnight before. Last week, the 
births of 840 boys and 831 girls, in all 1671 children, 
were registered in London. In the ten corresponding 
weeks of the years 1845-54, the average number was 
1393.— From the Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 

Tue Finruy Conprrion oF BELLEISLE.—Mr. William 
May, superintendent registrar of Islington, has addressed 
a letter to the registrar-general, complaining of the pes- 
tiferous condition of the district called Belleisle, Isling- 
ton, with reference to which it will be recollected that a 
public meeting was recently held. The noxious manu- 
factories complained of cover, according to Mr. May, a 
space little short of eight acres of ground. It is often 
impossible, he adds, to open the windows in the west 
district of Islington when the wind blows from the in- 
fected quarter. The poisonous establishments consist of } 
places employed for horse-slaughtering, bone-boiling, 
fat-melting, and grease-manufacturing, together with 
houses for producing a kind of artificial manure, by 
baking night-soil, blood, putrid fish, meat, and vege- 
tables, and all the garbage that can be collected from 
the dunghills of the metropolis, 

Tue CapTary or A River Steampoart fell overboard 
a few days ago, and was drowned. 

Ramway Accipent.—A man name Harrison was 
recently killed during the night between the buffers 
of some waggons on the Manchester and Sheffield 
Railway. He was found dead on the lines in the 
morning. 

Tue Sutprixc Returns of the Board of Trade for the 
month ending the 31st of July exhibit an increase of 
employment, especially for British vessels, and confirm 
the other indications of a recent extension of trade.—The 
Excise statements for the first half of this year have 
also been published. A decline appears in each article 
as compared with the corresponding period of last year, 





more especially in paper. Of this article, the quantity | 
charged with duty from January to July, 1854, was | 
91,435,935 pounds; in the same period this year, the | 
number of pounds was 80,226,607. This decline is | 
rather singular, considering the sudden impul 
newspapers by the repeal of the stamps. 

New Eneuisn Coutece at Rome.—The Pope is 
about to establish a new English college at Rome for the 
education of Roman Catholic priests. It is to be called 
after his own name. 

Risk iv tHe Prick or Breap AND Fiour.—On 
Wednesday, throughout the metropolis, a rise in the 
price of bread took place of one halfpenny on the four 
ee loaf, and a corresponding increase in the price of 

our. 

Tue Lonp Mayor BETWEEN LOYALTY AND £ 8. d. 
—At the Exhibition of Amateur Art at Burlington 
House this season, in aid of the Patriotic Fund, there 
was a great rush to see the drawings of the “ youthful 
members of the Royal Family.” A drawing by the 
Princess Royal, on which that august young lady at | 
the modest price of 5, but for which 200/. was offered 
by an enthusiastically loyal Great Britain, was selected 
for engraving, and the subscribers were very numerous. 
The print has lately been sent round to the subscribers, 
with the bill. Conspicuous in the list was the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor: to him in due course comes the | 








given to There is no news of importance. 


print, with the bill. Sir Francis G. Moon, Bart., pre- 
sents his compliments to the Committee and begs to say 
that he considers himself entitled to receive the print at 
trade price. ©! Francis Moon, Bart.! This is really 
too bad after the Baronetcy. 

A Farat Boar Accipentr occurred in Plymouth 
Sound on Monday evening, Mr. Douglas Dent, Store- 
keeper of Her Majesty’s dockyard in Devonport, having 
been drowned hy the upsetting of aboat. His two sons, 
who were with him, were with difficulty recovered. 

Our CiericaL Crvmisation.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, Mr. Alderman Farebrother attended at Garraway’s 
coffeehouse, for the purpose of disposing, by public 
auction, of the advowson and right of presentation to 
the rectory of Lytchett Maltravers, in the county of 
Dorset. The incumbent was thirty-three years of age, 
and some representations had been made as to the state 
of his health. He (the alderman) would not say what 
those representations were, but intending purchasers 
might easily satisfy themselves on that point. A formal 
proposition was then made that some one should say 
35001. for the advowson, but no-one ventured. It fell 
step by step to 2000/., when some one madea bid. The 
competition was by no means brisk. Offers were made 
slowly, until the amount reached 2450/.; and for that 
sum the rectory of Lytchett-Maltravers was knocked 
down.—What do our Mahometan allies think of this? 
What will all men think of it a thousand years hence? 

Tue Irish Fiax Crop this year is 37} per cent. de- 
ficient. 

Tue New Act wits Respect to Parisnes.—The 
Metropolis Local Management Act, which is to come into 
force on the first of next January, directs that all 
parishes with more than two thousand rated house- 
holders shall be divided into wards containing not 
less than five hundred rated-householders, the number of 
wards not exceeding eight. The proportiou of vestry- 
men to each ward is to be determined by the number of 
persons rated to the relief of the poor in each ward, and 
to the aggregate amount of the sums at which all such 
persons are rated; and the number of vestrymen ap- 





pointed to each ward is to be a number divisible by 


three.—The four assessors nominated for carrying out | 
the foregoing sections of the act commenced their work | 
on Thursday, and proceeded to divide the several | 


parishes into wards, and to apportion the number of 
vestrymen to be elected. 
Sm James GRAHAM ON “THE Sop.”—The ceremony 


of cutting the first sod of the Silloth Railway was per- | 


formed on Friday week by Sir James Graham. The new | 
line is to join the Port Carlisle Railway at Drumburgh, 


and to run to a point on the coast of the Solway Frith 


called Silloth Bay, a distance of about nine miles and a 


half. The act for its construction, with a floating dock | 
| WE are engaged in a crusade abroad. But 


at the Silloth terminus, was obtained during the last 
session of Parliament after a protracted and expensive 


| contest with the Maryport and Carlisle Railway, and a 


double defeat. The third time the company were suc- | 
cessful. Sir James made two speeches; one before the 
sod-cutting, and another after a repast which was given | 
in a tent. His present anti-war feeling was exhibited | 
in the remark that he had to perform his work in the | 
midst of ‘‘the prodigal and fruitless expenditure of | 
millions of the public money ;” but he afterwards con- 
gratulated the nation on its victories, and hoped we | 
should have more. Alluding to Sir Robert Peel, he de- | 
clined to discuss what that statesman’s policy would 
have been under the present circumstances; but he re- 
marked that he was an advocate of competition in rail- 
ways as in all other matters. 
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Dantzic, Thursday, Sept. 6, 8 p.m. 


Tue Vulture has arrived. She is not so seriously 
injured as was at first supposed. 








The weather is 
ry bad. The fleets are healthy. 


St. Petersburg, Sept. 5. 
An imperial ukase has been issued, abolishing, on 
the proposal of Prince Paskiewitch, the Field Com- 
missariat of the army on active service; Commissary 
General Annenkoff resuming his former charge. 


A letter from Berlin in the Dusseldorff Gazeite 
states that Austria is intent upon negotiating a new 
loan of from 250 to 300 millions of florins (the florin 
is about 2fr. 50c.) Councillor de Hock is to proceed 
to Paris for that purpose ; but many doubt the pos: 
sibility of Austria raising such an amount of money 
in France. 


Wreck or THE Suip Amanpa.—North Uist, 
August 28.—The Amanda, of and for Bel ast, from 
Prussia, with wheat, was wrecked on the 25th of 
August, on the Point of Airdmile, west side of South 








Uist ; crew and some of the materials saved. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“The Leader.” 
For a Half-Year............000+:sssssecsosese 0 13 0 


To be remitted in dena 
«@ Money Orders should be drawn upon 


Branch Office, and be made 
GaALLowaAy, at No. 154, Stran 


payable to Mr. ALD 





NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS 
“ PAPERWORK.”—The mistake is on the side of our 


spondent. Itwas not to “ Paperwork,” bi “ ; 
has examined at Oxford,” that we alluded in our coast 


No notice can be taken of anonymous commy 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith, 

Communications should always be legibly written, and 
one side of the paperonly. If long, itincreasesthe dif, 
culty of finding space forthem. Z 

Wecannot undertake to return rejected communications 
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*.* FivePrence is now the price for an Unsrampep 
* copy of the Leader, and StxPence if Sramprp, 

A Srampep copy of this Journal can be 
through the Post-office to any part of Great 
Britain as frequently as may be required, 
fifteen days from its date, free of charge; but it is 
necessary that the paper should be folded in such a 
manner that the stamp be clearly visible on the out- 
side. 

The Leader has been ‘‘registered” at the General Post- 
office, according to the provisions of the New Act re- 
lating to Newspapers, and a STAMPED copy has, there- 
fore, the privilege of transmission through the post 
beyond the United Kingdom on payment of the 
proper rate of postage. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1855. 


Public Afaies. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of itscreationin eternal progress.—Dg. ARNOLD 




















THE “NEW SORT OF DESPOTISM.” 


the first and best of all crusades for nations, 
as for men, is to be true to honour at home. 
Can Englishmen say that they are true to 
honour when they worship the author of the 
Coup d’état? After making all allowances 
for good motives and natural illusions, we 
are obliged to own that we feel grief and 
shame for our country. We feel grief and 
shame for her want of sense, if not for her 
want of morality. 

The motives of Louis Naporgox’s career 
are patent. Twice in a time of profound 
peace and of constitutional government he 
raised the standard of civil war in France for 
his own selfish ends. Is this what one calls 
promoting the cause of peace and order? 
Will Granrer pe Cassacnac himself dare 
to say that these facts are consistent with 
the disinterested patriotism and philanthropy 
of his hero ? ; 

What was the conduct of the President of 
the Republie? Did he loyally and dutifully 
endeavour, by reconciling factions, 
fears, initiating good measures, to cary 
the Commonwealth safe through & period af 
revolution, and to consolidate its liberties 00 
a basis of order? Or did he, with repeal 
oaths and protestations of loyalty, set him- 
self to aggravate disorder, to debauch the 
army, and to gather round him the accom 
plices of his preconcerted treachery ? Shout, 
gentlemen, but your shouts will not drown 
history ; and history will not be written by 
the Times, or by Dr. Veron. : f 

If Louis Napotzon was the friend 0} 
order, why was it necessary for him to ga8 
and exile the “party of order?” It is easier 
to see why with selfish designs he should de- 
cimate the honour and ability of his country, 
as one tyrant of antiquity advised another to 
cut off the heads of the tallest poppies. 
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We applaud self-raised merit. But Lovis 
w did not raise himself at all, much 
jess did he raise himself by merit. His own 
ended in failure and ridicule. A 
of fortune and the sinister aid of disap- 

A liticians, whose names will always 
a tarnished, raised him to a place of high 
trast, end put into his hands the power of 

ing the liberties of his country. He 
ysed that power with more than common per- 
fidy, with more than common atrocity, with 
lices more than usually infamous. He | as 
triumphed by merit in his political career just 
gga man who steals a deposit, who murders 
his sleeping friend, who debauches a woman 
woder his protection, triumphs in commerce, 
jn combat, or in love. The Coup d'état did 
not even show the physical courage which a 
waid’s trade requires. Its hero sat safe in 
the Elysée while bis bravos and his janissaries 
quenched liberty in blood. 

Butall is cured by the seven millions of 
yotes. The Observateur Belge has dealt well 
with this part of the argument. How can 
English good sense be deceived by that ficti- 
tious condonation? Supposing that the re- 
turns ofthe poll, given by convicted perjurers, 
were true, on what issue was the vote taken ? 
What alternative was offered to those who 
voted No? Will the lowest sycophant of the 

ire maintain that France was offered a 
free choice between the domination of Lovis 
Naronzon and a free constitution? Will 
qusubmit, or be coerced into submission ? 
That was the question asked of France. And 








matists to illustrate the Empire. The next 
generation will be born under the yoke ; they 
will have seen no public morality but that of 
Mornwy and Fou p, read no politics but those 
of the Moniteur ; and they will be trampled 
on without fear. The third generation will be 
hereditary slaves. The popular beginnings of 
tyranny, and the moral abyss to which they 
lead, are no “new sort of despotism,” as 
the Examiner, transported with the fétes 
of Versailles, supposes. They are as old 
the age of Tacrrus and Svurrontvus. 
Under Aveustus, as under Louis Narongon, 
caution, condescension, hypocrisy were the 
order of the day; servitude was veiled under 
the forms of the republic, and court poets 
honoured the name of Caro. Under T1pe- 
RIUS began that moral prostration, that lust of 
self-abasement, that train of infamies and hor- 
rors, which the judicial pen of the historian of 
the Empire has recorded, but for us, it seems, 
in vain. Many men are profound political 
philosophers till they come to deal with real 
events, and the tritest lessons of history 
cannot save them from the most puerile aber- 
rations. 

A sycophant of the Empire compares it to 
the reign of Lours XIV. Under Louis XTV. 
thought was more free, and sycophant writers 
were less protected and patronised. But to 
what did the reign of Louris XIV. lead ? 

If Louis Napo.ron represents the honour 
of the French nation, why cannot he get a 
single man of honour to join him? Has the 
type of heroism and virtue become so repul- 
France, panic-stricken, deprived of all her | sive tothe heroic and the good ? Why could 
flatesmen, cowed by the vast army which | he find no instrument wherewith to work out 
her military vanity has raised up to be her| the salvation of France but a soldier who (as 
scourge, answered that she chose submission. | he was told by an honourable veteran whose 

If the approval of France was really given, | sword he took away) might have had his own 
itstill exists; nay, according to Imperialist | sword broken in disgrace ? Why can he find 
writers, approval has risen to enthusiasm. | no ministers but men whose personal infamy 
Why then is not the universal gratitude |is as unquestionable as their political abase- 
allowed to find decisive expression in a free | ment? Why have not the great generals of 
ay Why is not liberty of speech at | France been at the head of her armies instead 
east allowed to both sides? Cannot La | of the Sr. ARNaups and the CanroBerts ? 





GuzronsterE, backed by the court and its| A certain outward magnanimity is easy to 
bayonets, make the cause of order, truth, and | those who are triumphant. But we could 


, Victorious in free discussion ? | prove that such magnanimity may hide a 
Ifthe chief magistrate of a free country may | depth of meanness within by examples drawn 
We its army to destroy its liberties, and then | out from very remote times. The magnifi- 
plead the submission of the people as his | cence which dazzles fools is easy to one who 
justification, what liberty is safe? Are these|has an unlimited command of the public 
the lessons which the English people wish to} money. Such magnaniynity and such mag- 
be instilled into the heir of their crown by | nificence look mean to God and to good men 
hissedulous host and affectionate companion ? | compared with a single effort of self-denial, 
us remember that the moral law is the! or a single act of duty. 
fame for all. Let us remember that we too| We all saw these things clearly enough 
have violent factions, rancorous debates, po-| after the Coup d’état, and since then nothing 
Pular aberrations, and that these have not | is changed. Nothing is changed but our diplo- 
unnoticed in high places. If we kneel | matic interest. We have sold morality for a 
France, we must be prepared to kneel for | diplomatic interest and for a show. 
ourselves. | We have never refused Louts NaPoLEon 
Many Englishmen who would be ashamed |the credit due to him for the alliance; we 
to applaud the erection of a despotic dynasty | have always held up his conduct in this respect 
ie their consciences by calling it Empire. | as a lesson to the constitutional statesmen of 
Avriter in acourtly journal (which once gave | France. But alliance with the nation does 
picture of Louts Naporzon framed in| not involve complicity with the ruler. These 
ms and scourges) speaks of France as|transports of sycophancy are gratuitous and 
» for the sake of peace, submitted to ajuseless. They will not cement a lasting 
temporary loss of liberty. This writer seems | friendship between the nations. They are 
eiittle dazzled by the fireworks of Versailles, | ecstacies as evanescent as delirious. “They 
When he speaks of the throne of Lovis Na-|are Windsor Castle in fireworks at Ver- 
WiBON as having risen in a blaze of glory | sailles. 
Mtofthe Revolution. Let him ask his host! The origin of the war (to whatever good 
Whet t he is a dictatorate or the founder of |ends it may turn) was Louis Napo.gon’s 
im hereditary despotism. intriguing selfishness. For his electioneering 
€ do not see despotism yet. The fire | interests he—a believer in nothing but his 
Yo smoulders in the ashes of liberty. | star—restored the Papal despotism at Rome. 
hour and morality still throb. The self-| For his electioneering interests he agitated 
ta of freeborn citizens still lives. The | the question of the Holy Places, and thus 
ts still gall. The memory and the effects | brought on the embarrassments which led to 
pu Be teression still remain. Deference to war. 
airs Pinion and the affectation of popular | If we are to redress the wrongs of the 
© are still necessary to the usurper. He is} world we must collide with Lovurs NaPpoLEon 
obliged to cog the press, and force dra- lin the end; for the greatest wrong in the 











world is the occupation of Rome—Rome, 
which our friends of liberty unaccountably 
forget to mention, though the reign of terror 
there is as bad as at Naples. 

We are fighting against the Czar, who is 
the centre and support of military despotism 
in the East ; we are at the same time enablin 
Louis Napotzon to become the centre o 
another circle of military despotisms in the 
West. Spain will be drawn in; a Murat 
dynasty will be created at Naples; the Porz 
is a French Viceroy. Sardinia, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg will move among the Satellites. 
What will then be the position of England ? 
We are sanctioning, we are worshipping, 
the principle of military despotism, and we 
shall not sanction and few. it in vain. 
There are lessons which all kings easily learn, 
which they will learn with double ease under 
so polite a tutor as Louis Napoxgoy, and in 
so splendid a school as Versailles. Dishonour, 
however politic it may seem, is always folly 


jin the end ; and England will find before long 


that it has been her folly as well as her dis- 
honour to stifle her own conscience and be- 
tray the cause of liberty and duty. 





THE HOPE OF ITALY. 

THE presages of an Italian movement are 
multiplying, The governments admit the 
fact by preparing to encounter it. Never did 
the Popedom exhibit more convulsive energy, 
never were the Bourbons more savage in 
Naples, the Austrians more insolent in 
Lombardy. We count these circumstances 
among signs of hope. Before the great war 
of liberty, when eighty cities and towns 
within ten days threw off the yoke which op- 
— them, Europe was shocked by the 
loody assize of Faenza, as it is now shocked 
by the fantastic atrocities of Castellamare. 
Moreover, the liberals of all countries discuss 
the issue, as of an event near at hand. Even 
the lingering relics of Muratism reappear, as 
though every nephew of the Napoleonic race 
were destined to grasp a revolutionary 
sceptre. No one who is possessed of the 
faculty of vision can doubt that an Italian 
catastrophe is gradually approaching. The 
Pope, oppressed by fear, knows that the 
judicial sword cannot rid his holy throne of its 
enemies. The Kine or Napes, a mad Damo- 
cLgs, exhibits the cowering fears of CLaup1us 
and the ferocity of Domitian; RapETzxKy, 
armed with the proxy of despotism, parades 
his troops in Lombardy ; but in Turin as in 
Rome, in Vienna as in Paris, in Naples as in 
London, the rumour grows that these things 
are not to last. In a word, Italy, at the 
right moment, will make one more effort to 
free herself from military domination. It is 
time, then, that Italians of all classes of 
opinion should be reconciled to a common 
policy. The wars of independence, in which 
Italian blood has been shed like water, have 
too often been checked by precipitate action, 
by the premature rivalry of cities, and by 
the selfish asperities of factions. This is the 
danger which the patriots must avoid. It 
has been their curse; it is the encouragement 
of their enemies; indeed, it has been the 
perpetual fruit of foreign intrigues. 

No sooner is the political motion of Italy 
manifest to the diplomatic arbiters of Europe, 
than points are raised concerning the inte- 
rests of the reigning families. Is Prince 
Murat, the nephew of his uncle, to be 
ignored? Can diplomacy create a sove- 
reign to govern a united Italy — an Orno, 

erhaps, the royal blossom of a national war ? 
But, amid all their controversies, the Italians 
—the small Muratist section excepted—ap- 
pear to have one fixed point of faith. In no 
quarter do we find repeated the old appeals 





to friends in one country or another. And 
those liberals are perfectly right who main- 
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tain that European diplomacy has nothing to 
do with the Italian question, but to sanction 
whatever result is evolved from the efforts of 
the Italian people. No nation was ever 
set at rest by the decisions of a Congress. 
Lasting institutions must spring out of their 
natural developments, or out of spontaneous 
impulses. With —— to Italy, it is most 
important that the Governments of Europe 
should observe this rule, prescribed alike by 
justice and by sound policy. Spain has not been 
weakened by intrigue more than by interven- 
tion. Greece is a warning against the creative 
amy TSE of diplomacy. Italy, tortured by 
1er despots, has been harassed by her friends, 
and would dearly purchase the sympathy and 
aid of the Western Powers, if, upon the 
achievement of success, they were to stipulate 
for a voice in the settlement of her affairs. 

So much must be conceded by the friends 
of Italy. Their good-will is no title to inter- 
ference. They will best serve Italy who coun- 
sel her against abortive insurrections, without 
pretending to offer the free gift of a constitu- 
tion. We believe that this didactic liberalism, 
which prevails among the English almost as 
inveterately as it does among the French, who 
think no country free unless they decree its 
form of freedom, is that which has excited 
most jealousy and most distrust among the 
Italian patriots. 

But, without any right to interpose, prac- 
tically, in the settlement of this great 
question, we are free to criticise the acts 
and the temper of the Italian liberals. 
Some of them are engaged in an argu- 
ment—in our own columns—between two 
sets of opinion, which do not appear to us to 
be very widely separate. The believers in 
“Italy for the Italians’ avow that Pied- 
montese development would be preferable to 
Austrian occupation; “an Italian”’ declares 
himself willing to choose a constitutional mo- 
narehy in place of the degrading yoke of Aus- 
trians, Bourbons, and priests. The Krixe or 
PrepMont, at least, has broken no oaths; he 
is not, like Pius IX., better known than 
trusted. Again we put it, therefore, to 
these advocates of a common cause: is it 
wisdom or fanaticism, if they feel the ne- 
eessity of uniting against despotism, to 
divide wpon points of secondary interest ? 
They have to wait for their opportunity, and 
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as well as full of hope and spirit. But we 
must implore the friends of Italy not to 
hurry on an unprepared revolt. Their ene- 
mies already resort to terror; Italy can 
afford to watch and wait. Though diplomatic | 
war without revolution be futile, revolution 
without diplomatic war is possible, and the 
Italians have too many resources, too many 
traditions, too much genius and strength, 
that they should need to anticipate their 
opportunity or surrender their objects, 
whether or not the Western Powers be in- 
clined to accept a compromise instead of a 
conquest. 

At present, it is true, few men anticipate 
peace. It is not the desire of the influential 
classes in England. It is far from the policy 
of the French Government. Events have 
become complicated, and threaten to become 
still more so. Every act on the part of our 
own and of the French Executive indicates a 
belief in the prolongation of the war. Russia 
gives no sign, but suffers resolutely. Only 
the German Cabinets persist in coquetting, 
while our loudest blusterers, who are the 
slaves of diplomacy, affect a menacing libe- 
ralism, and pass the word of warning to Na- 
ples and to Austria. Any exciting act, how- 
ever, on the part of the Western Allies would 
prove premature, and embarrass their opera- 
tions, without serving the Italians. In Naples, 
indeed, even our country gentlemen, friends 
of order as they are, think dimly that it might 
be proper to interfere—not to do the work 
of “incendiarism,’’ but to spare Europe the 
reproach of a sanguinary idiot’s rule. King 
FERDINAND is recommended to imagine how 
effective a British squadron would look 
in his bay, and were the threat made in 
earnest, there might be serenity for a while 
in the squares of the sunny capital. But 
no established Government is really inte- 
rested in abolishing the régime of the spy, 
the bastinado, and the subterranean cell. 
Perhaps it is too much to require from states- 
men educated in the principles of the Holy 
Alliance that they should interfere, where in- 
terference would signify revolution. As far, 
therefore, as yet appears, the Allies have 
resolved to keep Sebastopol only in view, 
when the season of indecisive demonstrations 
in the Baltic is closed. 

The opinion of some Italians is worth 





to profit by it, They may have German 


armies to resist, ecclesiastical intrigues to, 
discomfit, Jesuits to detect and expel, civil | 


and military institutions to organise against 
the return of oppression. This is the varied 
task in which their intellects and their ener- 
gies must be absorbed. It is not a fanciful 
prospect that excites their fears and their 


studying by all—that it would be false policy, 
through any devotion to a special idea, to 
disaffect the Piedmontese towards their Go- 
vernment. Patriotism has enough to en- 


design. They have a right to su i 
macy; but to strike before Europe is 

or to remember domestic feuds, is to }j 
the fire which has ever been a beacon to theip 
foes. 





THE NAPIER DISCLOSUREs, 
Wou p that all our statesmen were ag oun, 
ning as Sir James Grauam, for cunni 
resort to devices which often lead to the ex. 
posure of their own schemes. In 1854 Sip 
James Grawam sent Sir Crarnzs Narre 
into the Baltic, under circumstances ealey. 
lated to make the British public believe that 
“the right man” was put into “the right 
ylace’’—that the Baltic would be 

tussia’s rocky stronghold shaken in, apd S¢ 
Petersburg itself put up for sale or lease. 
That was the view held out to the publie for a 
great part of that year 1854. Meanwhile Sip 
James GRANAM was soothing the irritation of 
the old gentleman who was placed atthe head 
of the British officers with various syrups in 
the form of friendly notes, until Sir Jaates 
GraHaAm’s cabinet became involved in the 
discredit caused by the resultlessness of the 
Naprer campaign; and then from soothing, 
Sir James turned to goading. On this Sir 
Cuarzes, after thinking of it fora year, turns 
to the written drama, which he has in store, 
and determines to “shame the fool and print 
it.” 

The exposure is the more amusing, fron 
its exhibiting the exposer as well as the ex. 
posee. There was a slight obstacle in the 
form of a punctilio: gentlemen never pub- 
lishing private communications without leave 
of their correspondents. Sir Cannes wishes 
to publish, but how to get over the di # 
A friend observes for him that the Admi 
had “evidently” supplied the Times wit 
materials for attacking him, and ‘thus, it is 
implied, he is released by the malfeasanes of 


reserves towards the late lord! We'tat 
not see how the excuse applies to the ease, 
or how it obviates the irrefragable rule’ that 
gentlemen never publish private letters witl 
out the leave of their correspondents. 

The indiscretion of the old boy, however, 
bursts the bubble of the early Baltie cam- 
paign; it exposes the Admiralty as it ‘wis 
then, and tells us how the British public, a 
well as the British admiral, may be Datié 
boozled. There was a great pretence that to 
put Sir Cartes at the head of the Baltic 





counter in the princes and priests, whom all 
liberals in Europe abhor, without attacking 
institutions which have the sympathy of a 
| vast body of moderate men. The moral ad- 











hopes. The hour isat hand. A national army! vance of Piedmont has been of incalculable 
is already in the field, a remote field in-! service to the cause of Italy. It has proved 
deed, yet not obscured by distance, for every | that Italians need only to be emancipated to 
Sardinian victory is a sign of life, and may! progress in all the arts of society. It ought 
be a precursor of many glorious feats, to prove also, to the satisfaction of every 
nt home. 
the successful enrolment of an Italian than an Austrian viceroy, or a branch of the 
legion. It would habituate the people to | Holy Alliance. Without asking for a publie 
discipline ; it would teach them to fraternise| analysis of the Italian patriots’ creed, this 
by marching side by side; it would cement! much we may require—that they should not 
the union of the Roman with the Florentine, | vilify their few powerful friends, or prefer 
of the soldiers of Venice and Savoy. We! their own crotchets to the salvation of their 
are pany aware of the indignation which | country. ‘The stones that rise one upon 
Italians feel when they are invited to enlist another in Venice menace the Adriatic with 
os desperate mercenaries to fill up the chasis an emporium of military force, designed to 
of the slain before Sebastopol. The principle | quell the movements of the Lombarflo-Vene- 
which excludes the best Poles from the! tian people. While the factions debate, these 
Polish Legion, would exclude the best Ita-/| fortifications grow in Verona and Pola too, 
lians from that of Italy. They must share threatening the borders of Piedmoat. 

the results of the war, or the war will be a! If the sufferings and degradations of Italy 
per to them. Were a speedy peace to| have impressed upon the Italians the truth 
be coneluded, it might relieve the court of that their hope lies in generosity, in forbear- 


ienna from some of its apprehensions, but | ance, in confidence, it is time that their mu-| 


diplomacy can neither destroy nor save the) tual wrongs should urge them to prepare 
Italian people if they are steady and patient, ! cautiously for the fulfilment of their common 


Equally important would be | temperate mind, that a national king is better 


| eet was to put “the right man in the right 
|place.” Several of us doubted it; he had 
been a great sailor, a noisy advertiser of Sir 
Curves Naprer, but sailors doubted whether 
he would be qualified to conduct & naval 
war according to the new arts of naval Wat 
fare, or suited with the increased irritation of 
years to manage a class of gentlemen wearing 
epaulettes. However, he was certified 
ithe Keform Club dinner as “ the right mal 
in the right place.’ The dinner was h 
the Reform Club on the 7th of March. A few 
days before that Sir Cuantes Napier We 
reminding Sir James Granam that he eo 
plained of the tools which were hand to 
him for breaking open the strong gates 
Russia. We all know what kind of workma 
that is who complains ot his tools, if 
Jares offered to let off his gallant friend 1 
he had any misgivings about his work. ®! 
Cuartes declined to accept the offer, ev 
dently because he supposed that to do ~ 
would be to confess himself “a coward. 
Janes Graiam, therefore, had the strom 
reason for believing that Sir CHARLES was t 
worst man for the place, that is, an unW e 
misgiving, complaining workman. Yet. 


_at the scene of action, Sir CHARLES 


the present Admiralty from any honourable 


was sent out with innumerable puffs. a 
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his employer, and excused his 
making any impression upon Russia by 
ining oer +4 tools of se he 
lained before he went out. From 
ve perespondence, too, it is evident that Sir 
ues so changed about in his require 
that the Admiralty could not be ex- 
to know exactly what he wanted; but 
did know from the first that he was an 

ing workman. 
If the public expected that after all his 
idiseretions he might yet do something 
the expectation had been justified by 
allusions which Lord Patmerston made 
st the Reform Club dinner to the Admiral’s 
career; and it is possible that Lord 
ow himself was misled by the curi- 
qsuuderstanding even then subsisting be- 
tween Sir James and Sir Cuaries. Napier’s 
eoastant cry was, that he could not be ex- 
pected to aaron the Russian gates mitaens 
regular tools; yet one of his boasted 
tice was, that he was the very man 
to do the work without the regular tools. 

“Mygallant friend,” said Lord Patmerston, 

4igq match for everything,’ and “ whatever 

he sets his mind to he generally succeeds in 
doing.” Having learned to plough the sea, 
he tums to on his Merchiston estate, and 
wionishes people by “growth of turnips, 
wire fences, and the like.’’ Now, a sailor 
whoigsuch a splendid ploughman on shore 
wtogrow wire fences, might surely be ex- 

tounmake the Russian bricks with- 
out straw, or even mortar; and, in fact, he 
wilertook to do so, when he accepted the 
feet asitwas. But his Merchiston victories 
donotexhaust the list. We all remember 

hisjudicious exploits when he thundered a 

Saracen army into annihilation, heading a 

line of British mariners in his shirt-sleeves. 
i y, in 1833, he boarded a line-of- 

battle ship, and when a Portuguese officer 
rn at him with a drawn sword, Sir CHARLES 

did not write to the Admiralty that he wanted 

a rapier for the combat, but he resorted 

to an invention of his own, and kicked the 

Portuguese Don down the hatchway. There 

#astill more striking exampie told with the 

others by Patmersron. At Valenza Sir 

Cuartzs had to take a Portuguese fortress— 

tad here is exactly a case in point. “ What 

meyou doing ?” said Lord Winttam Rvs- 

44, Who met him on his way to the enter- 

“T am waiting,” said Sir Caarres 

“to take Valenza;’ and he did 

tikeit; but with what foree? He marched 

tothe fortress, “dressed in a very easy 

ty, followed by a fellow with two muskets 
his shoulders.”’ 

“But,” said Lord William, ‘* Valenza is a fortified 
and you must know that we soldiers under- 
how fortified towns are taken. You must 

ipa trenches; you must make approaches; you 

wast establish a battery in breach; and all this 
&good deal of time, and must be done accord- 
tule.” “Oh!” said my gallant friend, “I 
tare no time for all that. I have got some of my 
up here, and a few of my ship’s guns, 

he fen to take the town with a letter.” And 80 

€@ sent the governor a letter to tell him 
ee better na “sig at ———— 
a very sens eman, 3 sO sur- 

Mader he did. So “gs da va ol te Gaauchen 

et , breach, and all that, were saved, and the 

b ofValenza was handed over to the Queen of 


ing spades, no complaint that he was 

nO controversy with French generals, 
®anybody else, as to the practicability of 
ins the port; on the contrary, when Lord 
ILLIA suggested difficulties, routine, 
Ane. and so forth, our gallant friend had 
time for all that.” Give him a plough 
}with, and he will produce you a 

ot ron fences; a Wellington boot or 
W,and he can dispose of a Portu- 

} & single marine with a couple 


No correspondence here, no demands for 
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of muskets, and he will make a fort surrender 
at discretion. Really we do not wonder that 
Lord Patmerston, who had been drugged 
with these anecdotes, took Sir James’s friend 
for a “ Veni, vidi, vici” kind of Admiral, and 
gave his fiat to the appointment of Sir James's 
friend. Sir Jases’s friend got the appoint- 
ment, and was sent out to keep up the hum- 
bug of the Baltic campaign. Sir James at 
home found it necessary to satisfy the public, 
by calling for something from his admiral, 
and he began to goad; but Sir Cuarues is 
not accustomed to the position of a goadee. 
He did not at all relish the application of the 
kick @ tergo to make him move on, and urged 
beyond his patience, he retaliates by the most 
irregular of all his proceedings—he publishes 
the private correspondence. The Portuguese 
Don who was kicked could condole with Sir 
James, whose own kicks were, as it were, 
thrown in his face. As if to render the prac- 
tical satire of this published correspondence 
complete, Sir James Granam mounts a little 
hillock by the first sod of the Silloth Rail- 
way, and proclaims to the world that, con- 
struing Pert to be “ of all things the main- 
tainer of peace,” the remainder of his own 
public life will be to carry out the. prin- 
ciples which he ascribes to Peer. The 
man, therefore, who puts Sir Caries 
Napier at the head of the Baltic fleet, 
knowing him to be a workman that com- 
plained of his tools, avows that he has 
throughout intended to act as the maintainer 
of peace. He left the present Ministry 
because it would not give up the war, and it 
is evident that when he appointed the aged 
Admiral he did not intend to give him a 
power wherewith to ride the whiriwind 
and direct the storm, but to use him asa 
bung for stopping the chinks through which 
the wind might penetrate. 


JUSTICE IN THE COUNTIES. 
Tue “ very hard case” of the two poor Essex 
labourers, sentenced to a fortnight’s im- 
prisonment in a county gaol for the felonious 
offence of taking a peep at a review of 
yeomanry, is only one among a thousand un- 
reported instances of the burlesque of justice 
habitually perpetrated by county magistrates. 
It is not too much to say that these unre- 
munerated authorities contrive to render the 
law, so far as it is affected by their jurisdic- 
tion, alternately odious and contemptible in 
three eases out of every four “ brought be- 
fore the bench.” The truth is, the very ex- 
istence of our County Justices of the Peace 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
is an anomaly it will puzzle future historians 
of this epoch to explain. Efforts are being 
made every session to reduce our overgrown 
and shapeless mass of legislation to some- 
thing like reason and consistency, and to 
consolidate into an intelligible code that 
confusion of acts which only serves to 
prove the corruption of a State. The ad- 
ministration of our laws is, in its highest 
branches at least, an honour to the country : 
our superior tribunals are presided over 
by men of unsullied integrity, of profound 
earning, of dignity and virtue in all the 
relations of hfe. Still, in the midst of so 
many tardy but effectual reforms, the ma- 
jestic figure of Justice is represented in the 
counties by personages whose least defect is 
| that they know absolutely nothing of the 
law. Justices of the Peace have survived 
Reform Bills and the Corn Laws, and 
they seem likely to survive other and 
more sweeping changes ; thanks to the 
inattention of the public mind to their 
proceedings. Now, what are these Jus- 
tices of the Peace, for whose wisdom there 
is a special prayer in the Litany of the Es- 
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tablished Church ? What are their qualifi- 
cations? There was a good old time when 
feudal notions obtained, and when those who 
held the soil were deemed the rightful lords 
of the liberties, if not of the lives, of their 
dependents. More recently, a not un- 
reasonable theory has prevailed that the 
hereditary possessors of the soil were 
the true representatives of the supreme 
authority in matters of justice, and that 
to entrust them with the most solemn 
and responsible of functions was to teach 
them that property had its duties as well as 
its rights. No doubt it was for the public 
good that game-preserving should not be the 
sole occupation, and famine prices the sole 
right of Squires. When labourers were 
treated as serfs, it was quite enough of 
justice if the nearest magistrate could sign a 
warrant in a case in which he was as much 
a prosecutor as a judge. But since that 
good old time the beginning of the deluge 
has arrived ; new doctrines of equal justice 
prevail, and land/ords, in a feudal sense, 
are a disappearing tace. The actual owners 
of a large portion of the land are men who 
have no hereditary nexus to the soil: men 
for the most part enriched by trade, or who 
by successful speculation have started up into 
sudden millionnaires. Many of these new 
men are highly respectable and sometimes 
valuable persons, and we cannot blame then 
for aspiring to become “ country gentlemen.’ 

It is a praiseworthy and wholesome im- 
pulse that provokes them to invest their 
savings in the soil, and we cannot forget that 
it is to the increasing class of landowners 
who have sprung from trade that we owe 
many of the most energetic of our agricul- 
tural reformers. But it is one thing for a 
successful tradesman to occupy and improve 
the land, and another to exercise obsolete feu- 
dal privileges, without even those guasi here- 
ditary qualifications which have been supposed 
to vmdbe ignorance respectable. When an 
individual who has made all his money, say 
by adulteration of the necessaries of life, buys 
up an ancient family, and reigns in its 
stead, we can see no reason on earth why he 
should be selected by a Lord-Lieutenant to 
adulterate the sacred springs of justice. By 
all means let him enjoy any number of ho- 
norary titles, dresses, and distinetions. Let 
him be called a J.P., let him wear a deputy- 
lieutenant’s uniform, that singular costume 
so puzzling to foreigners, let him be a grand- 
juryman, and in due course, high sheriff ; but 


|in the name of common sense do not let him 


amuse his laborious leisure with aping the 
functions of a judge. There can be nothing 
more fatal to public order and to the national 
morality than an arbitrary and ignorant ad- 
ministration of the law; and let us remember 
that to the understanding of a very large por- 
tion of the community the law comes pome in 
the awful form of a county magistrate. 

We cannot honestly accuse ourselves of 
any levelling or anarehical design when we 
suggest the propriety of the law being ad- 


'ministered by men not absolutely unac- 


quainted with its rudiments. 

At present the law appears to our rural 
populations almost as uncertain as the doe- 
trine of the Establishment. On one bench 
poachers are severely handled by a sporting 
“ Justice,” on another they are almost patted 
on the back by some retired greengrocer’ of 
reformatory principles. In one part of tle 
county you find a parson of an aggressive 
and pedagogical turn, who despatehes a 
starving pauper like a heretic, and searcely 
stops short of sentencing a famished scare 
crow to an awfo-da-fé: in another, an indo- 
lent, easy-going, don’t bother me sort of 
Squire, who treats an “assault with intent” 
as a practical joke, and dismisses the prisoner 
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with a wink. In short, there are as many 
codes as there are Benches, and as many 
sentences as there are sitting Justices, or 
rather magistrates’ clerks. 

We can state, without fear of contradiction, 
that the existing system of appointing ma- 
gistrates in the counties is regarded with 
contempt and indignation by the more en- 
lightened professional classes who constitute | 
the worth and intellect of the nation. ‘So | 
long as it is permitted to last,’ they say, 
‘the law cannot be held in due respect, nor 
even life and property be safe, nor the rights 
of the uneducated and defenceless poor be | 
protected. It has not even the merit of cheap- 
ness; for though the magistrates are unpaid, 
they are uncommonly dear at the price, and 
the stipendiary system which has been found 
to answer so unexceptionably in large towns, 
would, in addition to its other and obvious 
advantages, such as freedom from local in- 
fluences, legal experience, regularity and 
despatch, be in every respect an economy 
of justice.” We are heartily disposed to 
concur in this protest: we believe that the 
spon which has so unaccountably survived 
the wreck of feudalism cries out for funda- 
mental change, and we trust that the ab- 
sorbing anxieties of the war will not long 
arrest a speedy and decisive movement to 
obtain the Reform of Justice in the Counties. 





THE ENGLISH MANUFACTURERS AND 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Tue superiority of the great industrial Expo- 
sition now in the Champs Elysées over any 
of its predecessors—not even excepting our 
Great Exhibition of 1851—is a fact now so 
generally recognised that it seems scarcely 
necessary to adduce any proof of it. Per- 
haps we may be allowed to refer to the 
unanimity of opinion upon this point with 
some degree of satisfaction, when we remem- 
ber that it was in these columns that it was 
originally asserted, and that at a time when 
it was not only doubted but denied by other 
and presumably very competent authorities. 
At that time the design was pronounced to 
be most incomplete, the execution to be 
meagre, the a affair to be an utter and 
unmitigated failure; and that by the organ 
which now triumphantly announces that 
“when the vast mass of objects here gathered 
together is closely examined, their supe- 
riority, as reronmaes with things of the same 
class shown in 1851, becomes manifest.” 
Our readers will remember that this opinion 
was expressed in our columns shortly after 
the opening on the 15th of May last. 

In this great march of improvement one 
laggard only seems to halt most conspicu- 
ously, and that laggard is Great Britain. 
Palliate, explain, or ignore the fact as we may, 
it cannot be doubted that the most important 
branches of British industry are represented 
in a nfanner utterly unworthy of us as a 
great manufacturing nation. The fact has 
been recognised and commented upon ina 
variety of ways. Lord Brov@nam has spoken 
of the poverty of our display of philosophical 
instruments,—articles for which we have 
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already co-operated to an extent worthy of|the public examiners would be exactly the 
their character and position. correct line. Sir James Srerwen takes poi 
The proceeding of the Board of Trade has to ascertain that the candidates are up in ere 
been met by the bodies to whom it was | conceivable branch of history by : ery 
directed with very different degrees of cor- | unawares in very unusual by-waysof inquj 
diality. Ten Chambers of Commerce have —the views of Burnet, for instance, on tk! 
already definitely refused to co-operate, and restoration ; or the imaginary views of & Jaco. 
the only favourable replies received have bite on the possible success of the P 
been from Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, | before bis failure was known. Mr. Temprz 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Worcester, and Bradford. | ascertains that they are up in the |i 
The last-named town did not give in its ad- | of essays, their decline and fall ; in the fiction 
hesion without some discussion, and as the of the country; and, in short, ‘beside 
arguments used by the non-contents were of Severe studies of mathematics, the classie and 
a general rather than of a specific nature, it foreign languages, there are expectations that 
is probable that they may supply a fair sample the civil servants of India shall be 
of the mode of reasoning pursued by the re- | also of the philosophy of Huan, Pazgy and 
cusant towns. On the letter of the Board of /Kanv; with the biography of his in its 
Trade being read to the Chamber of Com-  minutest ramifications, and the Addi nian 
merce, we are informed that Mr. Tirus Savr class of literature. Our readers know the 
made a remark to the effect that “the ques- | grand controversy, whether this minute and 
tion was, whether it was desirable that each | voluminous literary knowledge is requisite, 
individual should look after his own inte- jor whetherif it be not mischievous, it might 
rests, or leave the subject in the hands of |exclude the best men from the right places 
the Government.” Happily for the credit of |in order to let in pedants, or convert youths 
Bradford the majority of the Chamber was \ ith the proper qualities into peta, with 
not of that opinion, and the suggestion offered | their practical abilities stunted in the process 
by the Board of Trade has been by this time jof training them to be pedants. Our 
doubtless carried out. readers also know the secondary contro- 
The Government never proposed to inter- | versy, whether the examination should be 
fere with Mr. Saur’s or with any other man’s | written or oral, whether the candidates for 
business. Government has already too much | civil service should be called upon to write 
upon its hands to be able to intermeddle |impromptu, historical, literary, biographical, 
with purely industrial affairs. All that Go- | mathematical, and philosophical essays, or 
vernment pretended to do was to offer a|to enter into colloquies on those subjects 
little sound advice to Mr. Sarr and his |face to face with the examining professors, 
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spirit, to condescend to learn from their neigh- 


their own favourite free-trade principles by 
establishing a free commerce of ideas as well 
as of material objects. Until this is esta- 
blished, Free Trade must be a phantom, if not 
Protection in disguise. 

If the Great Exhibition of 1851 had any 
real use, its effects ought now to be felt in the 
extension,of enterprise among our manufac- 
turers, as well as in the general improvement 
of the industrial arts. We cannot see that it 
has operated to any important extent in either 
of these directions. So far as the collections in 
the Paris Exhibition may be taken as fair evi- 
dence of the present condition of manufactures 
in England, they seem to have been at a stand- 
still since 1851. Whilethe French have eagerly 
caught at and adopted ideas, in machinery, in 
cotton-spinning, in the cloth manufacture, and 
in a hundred other branches of art, we seem to 
have learnt little or nothing from the magni- 
ficent collections with which they graced our 
industrial féte. Is it because there was 
nothing to learn? To assert this would be 
absurd. Surely Spitalfields and Macclesfield 
had something to learn from Lyons; Notting- 
ham something to pick up from Annecy 
and Valenciennes; Bradford itself something 
that might with profit have been adopted 
from Rheims. But no, Lyons may con- 
tinue to take the lead in silks; the French 
merinos may still surpass ours in lustre and 
softness ; the cotton fabrics of the Rhine may 
be fast catching up the boasted products 





hitherto enjoyed some celebrity ; the English 
jurors themselves publicly declared that the 
Paris Exhibition is decidedly superior to that 
of 1851, and invited the Bnglsh manufae- 
turers to examine the causes of that supe- 
riority: more lately, the Board of Trade (by 
way of turning the event to some national 


good) has invited the various Chambers of 


Commerce throughout the country to appoint 
deputations for the purpose of examining the 


Paris Exhibition and of exchanging reports | 
It seems | 


with the French manufacturers. 
almost needless to explain that both of these 
latter movements would have been quite un- 


necessary if the English manufacturers had 


of Lancashire; Sedan may produce broad- 


\eloth which Yorkshire and the West of 


| England might envy; the British manu- 
facturer cares not a single pin, nor will he 
take one solitary step towards infr~ming 
| himself why this should be so, but he will go 
‘on in the old humdrum manner as contentedly 
as possible, if Government will only leave 
each individual to take care of what he is 
pleased to consider “ his own interests.” 





WHY EXAMINE PUBLIC SERVANTS ? 
Ir the civil servants of India were to be 
schoolmasters, or persons competing simply 
for honorary positions, the course taken by 


bours, and to acknowledge the full meaning of 


fellows to lay aside their noli me tangere | Perhaps all this controversy might be 


much sooner to a close by Lockn’s process 
of bottoming—that is, bringing the question 
at once to its very foundation, What are 
the qualities requisite for governing India or 
any other country ? If we define what those 
qualities are, we shall ascertain the nature of 
the examination; but in order to find the 
‘proper qualities of the governors, we must 
determine how men are governed; not how 
they ought to be governed under ima 
cireumstances, but how they are gove 
and always have been governed in the history 
of the world. They are governed, we con 
ceive, in all cases, by conviction, affection, and 
force. ‘They may be reasoned into obedience. 
conciliated into tractability, or com 
The administrators of Government, therefore, 
must be men who know how to employ the 
arts of reasoning, the arts of conciliation, and 
the arts of compulsion ; and who, after having 
executed these arts in their subo 
branches, can superintend the employment of 
the same arts on an extensive scale, Every 
statesman who is at all worthy of the namé, 
should possess some of the knowledge in| 
wide curriculum indicated in these examin 
tions. He should be master of more 
guages than his own ; he should have at com 
mand the history of his own country, 
some others, in order that he may correct, 
enduring experience, his own more transitory 
observation. But he should also be sm 
of the world, and a soldier; or at least 
so much of the soldier’s profession 38 to 
able to employ the soldier upon occasion 
From the account, it appears that the Indiso 
examination ran entirely upon the * 
branch—the literary or scholastic ; | _ 
ithe worldly knowledge and the military; 
\if men in this world were governed ns 
‘by conviction, and by nothing else. 
this mistake which in some cases . 
Idered Government totally feeble before 
iferior races; it is this mistake whic 
‘divided the intellect of the world from 9 
| Statesmanship, and has presented us be re 
extraordinary a spectacle as learned an 
i” lished Ge » governed b so many 
;complished Germany gove +f idier’, 
foolish if not ignorant princes an _ 80) It 8 
agents for brutally ignorant Russia. 
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this mistake which has probably exposed | graded people, who can hit upon the right 
Burope to the danger of being overrun once | means of diverting or suppressing the irrita- 
the Goths and Vandals who would tion, and is prepared to direct the proper 
its arts and learning. |force to accomplish the immediate object. 
examiners, it may be said, really in-|The men who rise in this kind of know- 
to exclude a knowledge of the world | ledge, will, we say, be men anxious to spend 
grof soldiering ; on the contrary, they desire |the larger proportion of their lives in the 
to comprehend such knowledge, and seek | earlier years out of school, and not, therefore, 
toteach it through the medium of military | prepared on the nail to answer the compre- 
: and the concentrated experience of| hensive, elaborate, minute questions pro- 
hooks. But books teach only a knowledge| pounded by a Srzruens or a Tempe. This 





of themselves, and no direct knowledge of the | 


gorld or of active life. The man who knows 


hing of society as it is, may greatly ex-|ments. It is “gentlemen,” that is, aecom- 
tnd his knowledge with books, by finding} plished men, who most excel in physical exer- 
yecorded parallel experience in other times or | cises, and best bear varied trials; but a gen- 
other places which he has not had the oppor-|tleman goes to ¢hree schools—the school of 
But, before he can un- | 
d the history of the world as it) 


ity of visiting. 


showed itself to the eyes of DemosTHENes | 
or Soorates, Cicero or Junius Cxsar, | 
Henry tHe Fourtn or Freperick THE | 
Gurat, he must know something of whee | 
the world is made of—of the modes in which | 
the more rough and ignorant classes develop | 
their views and wishes, assert their claims, 
and exercise a certain influence in the world. | 
He must see in active life how men are 
gorerned,—by what emotions, by what im- 

; and he must learn the extent to| 
which passions will move them, in degree as 
gelasinnumber. A few days spent in an | 
decion; a year or two consumed in com- | 
puting the daily life of people in different | 
countries; a few years passed with soldiers, | 
md devoted to watching the manner in| 
Which human nature can be drilled, the} 

ips it can endure, the exploits that it | 


can ,—these are studies which render 
the pages of master-minds intelligible to the 


reader. But without this experience they 
wil be as unintelligible as descriptions of 
seenéry to the man blind from birth, or a 
minute account of opera to the deaf. It is 
of little purpose for the administrative Go- 
vernment to know that under certain cir- 
cumstances XENOPHON or JULIUS Cesar | 
accomplished certain exploits, unless he can 
te the steps taken by either one of 

those men to drill large masses of soldiers | 
into discipline, and yet to keep them free, 
and earnest. 

the men who are bent upon acquiring | 

the kind of knowledge that we have pointed | 
tut, are not those who will spend the whole 
of their youth in voluminous perusals. 

te Who have ‘an appetite for learning by | 
tuting a knowledge of the world are not | 
#¥ei to consume the midnight lamp. Those 
Q been successful in the field have, | 
Tith some striking exceptions, not been de- 
Yoled to abstract pursuits. They are given 
exercise of their physical powers —of | 

mai we may call the physical powers of the 
Chive could never have set himself 

own to the development of Newron’s Prin- 
hl more than Nrwron could have 
Majed India. But when we are selecting | 
for the Government of India, we are 

g administrators for Lord Rossr’s 
rte When we want judges who can | 
“rmime between the rude, almost brutal, 
beans that come before an administrator of 
» We do not require a man learned in the 
the ; because he is not about to settle 
fonstitution of law, but he is appointed 
. mmine the facts and justice of the 
Then ween rude and simple people. Again, 
We appoint a man to rule the affairs of 
— Its semi-barbarous population, 
require a philosopher able, like Car- 

.§, to trace the morbid history of commu- 
lee take amg a for events after they 
The cctes e; but we want a statesman 
a glance what motives have 

Y aroused an ignorant, not to say de- | 











| are open to a misconception, which I should exceed- 


does not imply that they should be without a 
schooling in the humanities or accomplish- 


books, the school of physical exercises, which 
train the mind as well as the body, and the 
school of the world; and time is needed for 
all these schools. 








Open Council, 


[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
1wakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be table for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, be tolerable for his adversary to write.—MILTON. 






ARCHDEACON DENISON. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srtr,—Archdeacon Denison has little claim on your 
generous sympathies. He is a man of thoroughly 
persecuting spirit, as he has shown on more than 
one occasion. He preached against the concession of 
political rights to members of other sects than his 
own not long ago in the cathedral of Wells. In this 
very matter he is the aggressor. He corruptly took 
advantage of his position as examining chaplain to 
the late Puseyite Bishop of Bath and Wells, to put 
an illegal party test to the poor curates whom he had 
to examine, and who were dependent on his sentence 
for their bread. The injustice was as great as if an 
examiner for the civil service appointments were to 
put party political tests to the examinees. The test 
he put was a contradiction in terms of one of the 
Articles, and you cannot much blame the other party 
for enforcing the law against him. Let him have fair 
play, but he is not entitled to fly to the sanctuary of 
toleration. The Puseyites, like the Ultramontanists, 
are always for liberty where they cannot play the 
tyrant: but where they can play the tyrant they 
always do. If they were in the ascendant you would 
not long have license to plead for liberty and speak 
the truth. 

Yours truly, 
AupDI ALTERAM. 





THE REV. DR. WOLFF’S LETTER. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Srr,—I see there are some words at the close of my 
letter most kindly published by you yesterday which 


ingly regret, though I think that no one will suppose 
that I intended to give cause for it. 

I refer to the words in which the names of Hume, 
Tholuck, and Sidney Smith appear to be classed to- 
gether. I should have written, “ Hume on the one 
hand, and Tholuck and Sidney Smith on the other.” 1 
am sure that you will be kind enough to publish 
this explanation. Yours truly, 

Josep Wourr. 

Isle-Brewers Vicarage, September 2, 1855. 








ITALY FOR THE ITALIANS, 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

Srr,—I trust you will pardon me if I once more ask 
permission to say a few words to “A Believer in 
Italy for the Italians,” which I would not have done 
but as a further explanation of my former letter. 

What your correspondent says about the disunion, 
distrust, and disaffection among the Italians, has, 
during the last six or seven years, been repeated 
over and over again as the only explanation of the 
failure of Italians in procuring the freedom and in- 
dependence of their country. I am, therefore, not 
astonished to find this opinion once more asserted, 
although, after seven years, I cunsider it to be an 
idle repetition It may be said that what has been 
so unanimously stated must be true, but, sir, [ must 
repeat, with the sad conviction of speaking the 
truth, ve victis and ve victis only. 


good wishes for the regeneration of my , and 
also for his encouraging belief that the not 
ifficult to the genius, energy, and versatili 
| the Italian mind. This feeling individuals very 

| express towards us, and thus our position is similar 
| to that of a man sentenced to death by a council 

| whose members had all assured him that 
they were favourable to his cause. Be that as it 

may, it appears to me that your 

means to infer that it was the absence of union 
alone which caused us to fail in 1848-49, and that it 
is by our union and good understanding alone that 
we can now obtain our object. 

This may be the case, but we must not take a 
narrow view of the events that have taken place in 
Italy, nor separate them from the actual condition 
of Europe. We live in an epoch when there exists 
an unfortunate connexion between the nations, or 
rather the rulers of the different states of Europe; 
hence that which fifty or sixty years ago could have 
been easily done, and which was actually effected in 
the very centre of Europe, without the acquiescence 
or interference of any other power, could not now, 
without opposition, be accomplished in the remotest 
parts of Asia, Africa, or America. This, which is 
now the general condition of every country, has for 
more than three centuries been the special evil of 
Italy. Italy was too beautiful, too fertile, too im- 
portant not to be coveted by those who aspired to 
dominate over the great basin of the Mediterranean, 
and the rich and magnificent regions by which it 
is surrounded. Religion, commerce, policy, and a 
thousand other reasons were urged as a pretext to 
make Italy a prey fur conquerors and the battle- 
field of Europe. Thus, while the other states of 
Europe were left unobserved, freely to settle their 
own domestic quarrels, Italy was a the 
clashing of the ancient rights and privileges of em- 
perors and people with those of the new rulers. 
Popes, tyrants, and people, each divided by internal 
jealousies, and «too weak to subdue the others, ac- 
cepted or invoked foreign aid, and then could only 
get rid of their new oppressor by calling in another. 
By these long-continued evils every effort to unite 
the country had been frustrated, and several popes 
and princes who had entertained this idea were op- 
posed at every step by those poisonous fruits whose 
seeds had been so widely scattered by their pre- 
decessors. 

It was through these antecedents, due yee | 
to the papacy, that German, French, and Spanis 
armies so frequently found their way into Italy, and 
with a repetition of similar events we come to the 
year 1848. 

As soon as rulers became aware of the strength of 
the people tney were panic struck, and immediate] 
condescended to grant constitutions. We then cried, 
“We are free, Guerra ai Tedeschi!” Is it true that 
on account of our divided opinions we did not fight, 
that this division was our only fault, and that for a 
moment we held Italy in our hands and then suffered 
her to fall ? 

The nation’s cry, “ Guerra ai Tedeschi,” was not 
echoed by the Pope, nor by the Duke of Tuscany, nor 
truly responded to by the King of Naples. The two 
former fled for protection into the arms of the latter, 
who, having organised a reaction in his ‘ital, re- 
tired to the stronghold of Gaeta with his illustrious 
guests. The people of Rome and Florerice, left with- 
out rulers, begged them to return, but they would 
not, for they hoped that the complication, anarchy 
and disunion, caused by internal questions, would 
prevent the prosecution of the war against Austria. 
The plan, in fact, sueceeded; the people in the first 
day of liberty had not strength to fight within and 
without at the same time. Charles Albert, unsup- 
ported, fell; Florence formed a provisional govern- 
ment, which the people rejected; Rome a republic, 
which was valiantly defended. Europe was not 
silenced by the sudden outbreak, and roused herself 
to the appeal of the Italian rulers. Russia concurred 
by liberating Austria from the Hungarian patriots; 
Austria, by sending troops into Italy; France, 
Spain, and Naples, by armed intervention; and 
England, by apathy, selfishness, and indifference. 
May not an object be sometimes obtained more 
easily by inactivity than by co-operation? Every- 
thing which tended to diminish the Austrian power 
was regarded as a calamity, which threatened the 
balance of Europe; the treaties of 1815 must be re- 
spected in 1848; such was the law of Europe. Italy, 
regarded as a wound to that system, an offence to 
those principles, an insubordination to the esta- 
blished laws, must be reduced to order—and so she 
was. Her foes, each having different interests and 
different modes of oppression, each wielding separate 
resources of men and money, were in the North, in 
the South, and in the centre of the peninsula; yet, 
amid the scenes of disaster which ensued when the 
people were crushed by the blows of their rival op- 
pressors, we hear a voice of reproach saying, “ You 
have not been united.” 

We are too well aware of the amount of corrup- 
tion, brutality, ignorance, and misery to which the 
espionage and jesuitism of rulers have condemned the 





As an Italian, I thank your correspondent for his 


Italian people. We know that the system has for 
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centuries artfully encouraged mutual distrust, 
hatred, rivality, contempt, recrimination, and divi- 
sion among the various states. We know too well 
that the many interests necessarily touched, the 
many passions inevitably raised, the political in- 
tolerance of some, and various discordant ele- 
ments put in motion by a revolution, cause disunion 
at the very time when the greatest wisdom, the 
greatest strength, and the greatest unanimity is re- 
quired. I do not feel disposed to flatter my country- 
men, for I feel they need a more substantial diet, but 
I will not accuse them of having caused a failure of 
which they are only partially responsible, It is as 
great a fault in the people of Italy to have returned 
to a worse despotism, as it is a merit in the Pied- 
montese to have secured a liberty for which they had 
not fought. There is in Piedmont material for a 
hundred reactionary movements if the Government 
chose to use them. What could the Piedmontese 
have effected if the constitution had been revoked as 
it was at Naples, Rome, and Florence? They, like 
the rest of Italy, could only complain, hope, and 
wait. The people in every country are what. their 
rulers make them, and the rulers, when weak, are 
what their more powerful neighbours suffer them 
to be. 

What has been, I fear, will be again. Have not 
Austria, England, and France shaken hands, and 
pledged themselves to uphold a system of despotism 
in Europe, to which Russia, like a prodigal son, will 
shortly return to claim a share? It is a repetition 
of the same principles and actions, with the excep- 
tion of the incident of the Eastern war, which is a 
question among the partners as to which of them is 
to have the greatest share in the scramble. If I 
express myself thus, it is not that I ever expected, 
or even wished, foreign aid for Italy. No Italian, 
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that peace were disgraceful to Great Britain, and 
you might have added the authority of Lord Mahon, 
Dr. Russell, and, indeed, of the majority of writers 
who have taken in hand to treat of that period of 
English history. Smollett and Macpherson, how- 
ever, view the matter more dispassionately, though 
admitting that more advantageous terms might have 
been extorted from the vanquished foe. Had the 
war been originally undertaken for the sake of con- 
quest, it would no doubt have been highly incon- 
sistent to have waived one iota of the most extreme 
terms that could be safely exacted. But very diffe- 
rent was the motive that originated hostilities with 
France. It was to counteract the ambitious views 
of Louis XIV., which threatened the freedom of 
Europe, that a coalition was formed between the 
German Empire, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands. The Belgic provinces had been already an- 
nexed by arms, and it seemed probable that Spain 
would be annexed by marriage, so that the balance 
of power would have been fatally compromised. It 
is needless to recapitulate how the genius of Marl- 
borough and of Prince Eugene dissolved into yielding 
air the mighty visions conjured up by an insatiable 
lust of power. In spite of our allies, the fortune and 


arms of Britain triumphed over the ablest generals 
and bravest soldiery of France, and the object of the 
war was fully attained. But surely it was not to be 
expected or desired that the resources of the nation 
should be exhausted in a vain attempt to gratify the 
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THE WAR. 


(Fo the Editor of the Leader.) 
Sr1r,—When the Leader was first projected, an « 
Council” was to be a characteristic feature, and, as I 
have subscribed to two hundred and eighty-three 
numbers, I am well able to bear my testimony to 
the conscientiousness of its Editor in having exe. 
cuted this part of its programme with so much faith. 
fulness and impartiality. On previous occasion sI 
have availed myself of this advantage, which enabled 
me to submit a few opinions upon passing events to 
its readers. 

In one of your articles last week, I discover 
one of those insignificant persons whom you Tom 
tise as noisy and heedless, and who are guilty of in- 
constant impetuosity, simply because I entertain an 
opinion that the war should be stopped. Now, Sir 
this is a harsh judgment, because it is an unfair one, 
and if you can spare the room, I may be able ty 
vindicate myself at least from your ill-judged re. 
proach. 

When the war broke out the Leader contained 
some admirable articles upon it, informing its readers 
of the prospective advantages which must follow if 
carried on for national objects, but if prosecuted 
only for dynastic purposes, then it would be a folly 
and a crime to continue a contest from which no- 
thing but fruitful, and I may add frightful, evils 
result. All those who approved of the war at the 
commencement did so from a conviction of its neces- 
sity as well as its righteousness; none undervalued 
its difficulties nor dangers, but all were inspired by 





revengeful feelings of the Emperor and the States- 
General. ‘The English people had long grown weary 





proud of his name, has ‘ever accepted, much less 


degraded himself by “seeking aid”—this disgraceful | 


practice, this declaration of weakness, must be left 
to Austria when she wishes to crush Hungary, and 
(pardon the inevitable allusion) to England when she 
tinds it difficult to overcome the Russians. I am at 
a loss to discover what expression in my letter 
has given to the “ Believer” an opportunity, when 
speaking of Italy in 1848, “ to deprecate the habit 
of seeking aid.” On the contrary, we find that the 
historical word of Charles Albert, “ L’Ztalia fara da 
sv,” and the reception given to Rome to the French 
troops, clearly show that the Italians are anxious to 
prevent all foreign interference in the affairs of their 
country. The 
Europe may employ a more liberal policy in favour 
of the oppressed nationalities, is not to seek aid 
from any, but relies solely on the progress of hu- 
manity. 

Now I cannot regard the question of an Anglo- 
Italian legion as slightly as your correspondent de- 
sires. I might perhaps overlook the incongruity 
which I noted in my former letter, and agree as to 
the utility of Italians being instructed and exercised 
in the use of arms, but I see no reason why it should 
not be done under the Italian flag, unless it be the 
fear that Piedmont may become too important in the 
cyes of Austria, France, and other despotic states. 


lt English os owes and official sympathy for Pied- 
i 


mont be a reality and not a “ sham,” why not permit 
the King of Sardinia to appeal to the Italians of 
every state, &nd enrol them under his flag to fight 


for the allies ? Why not accustom the Italian liberals | 


at home and abroad to regard that flag as the symbol 
of all that is noble, generous, and national in Italy ? 
Why should Italians not boast of their noble deeds, 
performed under their own commanders and in the 
name of their own country? Would not such an event 
be the precursor of that day when Piedmont shall, 
at the head of an Italian army, fight the battles of 
Italy ? This alone would raise Ttaly and Piedmont to 
a high position among European nations, and provide 
for the future of Italy far better than the declama- 
tions of statesmen or of newspapers ; this would fur- 
nish the Allies with an Italian army instead of a 
legion ; this would make Italian soldiers no longer 
bound by an unsympathetic oath of fidelity to the 
Queen, but by a heart-felt devotion to the only Ita- 
lian king, fight bravely in the cause of progress and 
of humanity. 

With these observations I take my leave, trusting 
that my fellow-countrymen may respond to the ge- 
nerous idea of your correspondent, and know their 
creed so that they may be united and strong. I differ 
from him more in regard to the past than to the tu- 
ture of Italy, while our common wish is—may that 
future not be far off. Yours truly, 

AN Traian. 





PEACE OF UTRECHT. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Str,—Ih your prospective comparison of Mr. Dis- 
raeli with Lord Bolingbroke, you anticipate the pos- 
sibility of that statesman hereafter concluding a 
treaty analogous to the peace of Utrecht. You 
further quote Mr, Hallam to show that the terms of 


ope expressed that England and | 


of the constant drain on the population and wealth 
of the country for a purpose unintelligible to the 
majority. It is, therefore, no fair subject of reproach 
to Ministers that they availed themselves of the 
earliest opportunity to bring the war to a conclusion. 
Their only fault was the manner in which they set 
about to compass this end. They would have acted 
with more honour and dignity had they proceeded 
openly to work, and duly apprised the allies of their 
intention. But their long experience of the imprac- 
ticability of the Dutch character, and of the feeble 
obstinacy of the Germans, rendered them doubtful 
of the success of any negotiations in which these in- 
felicitous elements were allowed to interfere. Even 
this consideration, indeed, hardly excuses their insin- 
| cerity, for it tarnished the fair fame of England by 
attaching a suspicion of perfidy which long decades 
of honourable and disinterested dealing have scarcely 
yet effaced from the minds of foreigners. ‘To the 
treaty itself, however, no great objection can be 
made. It is thus summarised by Macpherson:— 
“The advantages which Great Britain obtained 
for herself, though neither adequate to her victories 
nor to her expense, were solid and even splendid. 
She secured the dominion of the Mediterranean, by 
obtaining Gibraltar and Minorca. She strengthened 
her limits and extended her dominions in America. 
| She forced France to relinquish all pretensions to 
Newfoundland, to cede Hudson’s Bay, and to yield 
| St. Christopher’s. She obliged the French king to 
| acknowledge the Protestant succession, and to cease 
| to protect, and gven to abandon the Pretender. She 
reduced him to the humiliating necessity of destroy- 
| ing Dunkirk, whose very ruins were to remain as a 
|monument of his disgrace. As the last triumph 
over his pride, she terrified him into the greatest 
| concessions to the Duke of Savoy, whom, of all the 
| allies, he hated most.” 
| France was humbled and Austria not rendered 
too powerful, the independence of Holland secured, 
and Great Britain sufficiently aggrandised. Such a 
| conclusion to a long-protracted war cannot justly be 
| deemed disgraceful to the Minister who brought it 
jabout. It will be well for Europe if future histo- 
|rians shall be able to say of Mr. Disraeli that he 
| terminated the present struggle by a peace which 
| humbled Russia without rendering France too power- 
| ful, which secured the independence of ‘Turkey and 
| maintained the moral ascendancy of Great Britain. 
| But is it not just possible that the unpopularity of 
| the peace of Utrecht may be partly due to its hav- 
ing indirectly conduced to the South Sea Bubtle? 
The clause that conferred upon England the shame- 
ful privilege of supplying the Spanish settlements 
with African slaves, fermed the backbone of the 
South Sea Company, and enabled it to make the 
enormous profits which proved the temptation toa 
swindle more monstrous even than the Mississippi 
scheme of the Scotch adventurer. It is as difficult to 
form a due estimate of the influence of such associa- 
tions on tle public mind, as it is to trace the rise 
and progress of prejudice in individuals. But how- 
ever this may be, if we have no further cause to re- 
gret the present war than its termination by a treaty 
analogous tothe peace of Utrecht, a load of distrust 
and apprehension will have weighed without cause 
on the mind of Yours as 
J. 








Bath, Sept. 4. 


| the desire to check the overweening arrogance and 
jambition of a most unscrupulous despot whose 
| power was so extensively used to extinguish freedom 
in neighbouring states. Conceiving the proper time 
to have arrived to check Russia, we were naturally 
hopeful that our governing classes would inflict a 
blow in the most vulnerable part of his dominions, 
and we were accordingly lavish of everything that 
could tend to realise that object. And now what is 
the result of the sacrifices we have made? Have 
your poisoned arrows entered the heel of this 
northern Achilles? Nay, have you diretted your 
powerful forces in that direction ? Let Mazziniand 
Kossuth and Mieroslawski reply. And our ministers, 
what have they done to create confidence in our 
minds? Why, have they not displayed the most 
elaborate ingenuity in circumscribing it within 
limits where it can do the least possible injury to our 
foes ?—for we have more than one—and have they 
not showed how eagerly they will clasp at those four 
points which you have rightly said were ridiculed 
and mercilessly criticised by all of us who take any 
interest in the preservation of that dignity we are 
all so proud of, and the welfare of others, and 
which only the pride of our enemy saved us from 
the shame of accepting? What guarantee have 
we, I say, that this farce shall not be successfully 
perpetrated the next time by that facetious old 
Lord who now misrules our destinies, and who has 
shamefully acknowledged he had no sympathy for 
the claims of those oppressed nations which the 
Leader, 1 am proud to say, has constantly recog- 
nised. 

There has been no want of “calm and logical pet- 
suasions,” for they have been unceasingly and energe- 
tically directed to the object we all have so much at 
heart; we have had also a “sincere, and a 
expression of public opinion,” which you affirm is 
the only want; and those wretched Vienna Con- 
ferences testified to their value, and proved to us, 
notwithstanding our well known aspirations, how 
willingly our Cabinet would have sacrificed them 
for a hollow peace. I hardly know how any one can 
resist, after a calm review of the war, the conclusion 
I and others have arrived at, that the war 8 | 
quickly terminated, when we find our mighty energies 
directed to the consummation of such pigmy objects. 

I am forced to the conclusion that there is omy 
one thing that can effectually curb the ene 
avariciousness of the Czars of Russia, and that is, 
the freedom of Europe, which I am 
compelled to admit can be only realised by the sum 
means we have obtained ours, and that is by re 
tion. When that time comes, I trust England ¥ o 
be unfaithful to those traditions which three of 
most memorable epochs in our history have left us. 

Yours respectfully, 


Frevertic A. CREED. 
Haverstock-hill, Camden-town. 
a ————— 
Tne Earvy Crosine Associarion.—The first of the 


autumnal series of meetings of this association was 


on Wednesday evening at Exeter Hall, Mr. Mechi, the 

well known Tiptree model farmer in the chair. eve’ 

resolutions were agreed to, congratulating the ass o 

on the progress which the cause has made within ten 

few years. We trust that it will Ss bre 
ress when a knowledye of the princtples ¢ 

a good sense on which it is founded is yet mor 


widely diffused. 
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Literature. 


slators, but tae judges and police of literature. They do not 
se ee ney interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Restos. 


is the subject of the Magazines this month, varied, of course, 

Jucubrations on the war; nay, one can scarcely say varied, since 

y himself affords the text of war-philosophy by his somewhat ludi- 

ous dithyrambs on the subject in “ Maud.” On this point a bright and 

writer in Zait has some happy sentences in his critique on 
Mand.” We borrow a passage :— 

What is not clear is the philosophy which, finding from the newspapers, and the 

money goes, and the Lancet Analytical Commission’s Report, that things are 


for genius, and, in that feeling for what Tennyson Aas written, shaping his 
remarks on Maud. As a specimen of what admiration can find to say ip 
favour of Tennyson’s new volume this article is remarkable ; remarkable 
also for what is said; and instead of questioning any of the opinions, let us 
quote this striking passage on the metre demanded by galloping horses :-— 
On the Charge of the Light Brigade we have a few words to say, and must, even 
at the risk of seeming hypercritical, question the fitness of the metre. The dactyl 
| surely too smooth and cheerful a foot to form the basis of such a lyric; and in faet, 
horses do not gallop in dactyls. The motion expressed by them is that of dancing; 
of a ship bounding over the waves before a gentle breeze ; but not a cavalry charge. 
For horses gallop, and even canter (as the ear on trial will show at once) in 
anapests, in the measures of two short syllables followed, not preceded, srating 
one. The two short syllables are produced by the putting down of the two fore-feet 
! one after the other, the long strongly accented by the putting down of the two hind 
| ones all but together; the following pause, which marks the end of 


oe 





the : ; rs the 
pre they ought to be after thirty years’ peace, decides impromptu for a bloody | the silent passing of the horse through the air during the forward leap which suc- 
ind mole-blind war, as the most efficacious remedy. Why should the storming of | ceeds. In a slow artificial manége canter, the metre may sound at times dactylic ; 


the Redan cure the adulteration of pickles? The sacking of Kertch with consider- 
able brutality tend to lessen the number of brutes and husbands at home? How 
the blockade of the Baltic shut out Cocu/us Jndicus from the cellar of the pub- 
jin, or alum from the kneading-trough of the baker? Why should a treble income- 
yx and dear provisions lessen the “thirst for gold?” In reply, we get figures of 
ggeech, but never a syllogism ; in fact, as we have hinted before in these papers, the 
is virtually abolished in our literature, and our reasoning is as spasmodic 
ss our . War stirs men’s blood, makes them feel their want of each other, in- 
tensifies national feeling, and.so on. There is something in all this, no doubt; but 
Mr. Bright, Mr. George Combe, and Miss Harriet Martineau should club to- 
gether, and prove that the evils we deplore in our “ peaceful” condition are the necessary 
vorking-out of the bad feelings engendered in the last war—that even yet another 
ion may be required to work them off altogether—and that we, husbands and 
fathers of to-day, are transmitting to our children in diseased brains a legacy of in- 
caloulable mischief, all through this war ? 

The eloquence one hears respecting the ‘‘ virtues of war” issues from the 
natural tendency to justify whatever we do. Men having admitted the 
wecesityof the present war—as all except the peace party do admit—soon 
hunyontothe conclusion that being necessary, it must in itself be good ; 
as if he removal of an aching tooth were an operation desirable in itself 
sndeminently pleasant. The writer just quoted remarks :— 

fewaragood thing or a bad? Taking the question alstractly, it is bad. We 

if any man comes forward to say or sing that the slaughter of 30,000 
ay, iy ) 

in the Crimea tends to prevent women poisoning their babies, for the sake 
dthe burial fees, in Birmingham, he is bound to show cause, and not bewilder our 
potions of morals and of lexicography by calling thirty years of intermitted war (ab- 
slate peate we have not had during that interval) a “long, long canker of peace.” 
Itthings are to go on at this rate, and metaphor is to grow laxer every day, we may 
expect before we lay down our critical pen, to have to chronicle the ‘ brutal bane of 
Benelicence,” and the ‘‘ blasting tornado of Piety.” 

The Peace Party has, in due course of reaction, created a War Party— 
wta Party declaring war to be inevitable, and in the present case desir- 
ible, but declaring war to be in itseJf a finer thing than peace. Logic is 
terribly mauledin the reasonings of these advocates ; and social philosophy 
Hutterly disregarded. Pickles are not poisoned by one class because an- 
ther class is occupied courting servant maids, and using up large amounts 
of pipeclay, instead of bayoneting their fellow-men in the Crimea; but the 
posing and the courting go on simultaneously, as new the poisoning 
fon simultaneously with the bayoneting. If Civilisation is the pro- 
gwof Humanity over Animality, the development of the higher facul- 
i moral and intellectual, must necessarily be more rapid, the less 
telwer animal faculties are stimulated; and the great evils of war are 

o al < 5 © DS b. « 
“rs loss of life, nor the increase of taxes, but the direct stimulus 
give to the animal propensities. 

Hat we must not write an essay, with all these magazines before us. We 
lmeindieated the answer we should make to Tennyson, to his reviewer in 
Tuer,and to the writer in that magazine on ‘The Bright side of the 

» . is a *,* 
War” and our sympathy with the critic in 7ait. By the way, that critic 
pleasant passage expressing his scepticism on the function of criticism. 
Inthe motto to this department of the Leader, Critics are called the Police 
literature, which title is thus questioned :— 
ourselves, we confess our faith in Critics as the “ Police of Literature” is as 
mill isit can well be. We cannot say, without impeaching the grand scheme, that 
would be better without Critics, because the existence of a race with dis- 
ritical faculties is an undoubted fact, and 
in erring Reason's spite, 
hi , One truth is clear—whatever is is right. 
on have serious doubts whether our current criticism contributes directly to 
‘ and protection of the book-world, though we believe there is at least 
— honesty and good feeling in it as in any other very compound product of 
thought and feeling, and circumstance. It may seem doing good service to 
lature to expose showy platitudinarians like Tupper and Drawler; but, after all, 
eae ishard to trace. These men and their congeners have their own set, who 
m and vote you a blasphemer. They will not be disabused; for the 
matron who thinks reading a bit of Tupper is as good as saying her 
Merarmust be thrice armed with ignorance, and clad in complete steel of dunce- 
atow-proof. And why should she be disabused, let us ask? Tupper has taken 
Measure of her, however she may blunder in apotheosising Tupper. Tupper 
toes her : ) : 
de 600d —never doubt it. She recommends Tupper to her chéres amies. They 
fe G00d out of Tupper. Tupper is a public benefactor. Tupper prepares the way 
een we better. Honour to Tupper! Why criticise him? You and I know 
My, Ping ts let us leave him in peaceable possession of his own sphere of useful- 
about our business. 
Curious it is to read the various opinions expressed by remarkable 
. “8suchawork as Maud. This variety gives the magazines an unusual 


| we question whether it is ever really so; in the “‘tit-up” canter of a moor-pony, it 
often takes the form of bacchics (a short, a long and a short), but the true gallop is 
| simply anapestic; and as it quickens, the two short syllables become more and 
| slurred together, till in the full-speed rush the pace becomes one of spondees, with 
| the accent on the latter syllable of each foot, as every hunter (even if he knows 
| nothing about spondees and dactyls) must have discerned. Who, too old or too 
| cautious to ‘race for the gate,” has not heard again and again the horse-hoofs of 
some impetuous gentleman on his quarter change suddenly from their usual thud- 
thud-thad, into a venemous determined thud-thud, thud-thid, which says, as plai 
as words could do, “If you won't get on, sir,.I will, and pass you?” But satit 
lusisse. All we want to show is, that the anapest is the true base for 
lyrics; and in fact the best specimens of this style which we know are anapestic 
Young Lochinvar, The Elf-King, Liitzow's Wild Huntsmen, A Southerly Wind and a 
Cloudy Sky, in which antispasts are also introduced with great truth and effect, and 
| Mr. Browning’s Ride to Aix (too much blamed perhaps in one of our 
| numbers), in which we now and then meet with perfect anapestic lines, though 
somewhat rough, like— 
At our feet broke the bright brittle stubble like chaff. 

Moreover, how is it possible to give the moral determination or the physical crash of 
a cavalry charge, except in verses ending with a firm and strongly accented. long 
| syllable? This rule at least must be observed, even where, in order to expreas the 
| galloping of many horses together, on rough ground, and without keeping pace, the 
anapests are allowed to break into spondees and bacchics, with now and then the 
rattle of atribrach. And it is, we must say, for want of copying mature and fact 
(almost certain to be morally symbolic), that Mr. Tennyson’s lyric has a deliberate 
ease, which, beautiful or otherwise, is not to the desperate valour of men who ride as 
those six hundred rode. 
In Blackwood another poet criticises Maud; but his admiration for Txx- 
nyson does not restrain the freest expression of blame, and sometimes ridi- 
cule. The tone of the two articles is as different as the opinions expressed. 
The critic of Blackwood, like ourselves, is glad to turn from Maud to the 
earlier poems of our greatest living poet ; he quotes a stanza from Hero and 
Leander which Tennyson has excluded from subsequent editions, and we 
extract it for the benefit of readers who have not seen it :— 

O go not yet, my love! 

The night is dark and vast, 

The moon is hid in the heaven above, 

And the waves are climbing fast ; 

O kiss me, kiss me once again, 

Lest that kiss should be the last! 

O kiss me ere we part— 

Grow closer to my heart— 

My heart is warmer surely than the bosom of the main! 

Dipping about in the Magazines for matter which may interest our 
readers, and is not too long for extract, we find in Blackwood an article of 
great interest on “ Lifein the Interior of Russia,” from which two anecdotes 

ay be given :— 

In general officials are very badly paid indeed. Of this I can give you an ex- 
ample in the case of a young man, the son of a small proprietor, who pinched himself 
in order to give his son a good education at the university, where he remained till he 
was twenty-three years of age, when the father thought he would be able to obtain 
some good government employment—at least, that he would be at no further ex- 
pense. After waiting nearly a year, he obtained a place with a salary of four roubles 
a month, one of which was deducted for his rank, leaving him three (rather less than 
10s. a month) to provide himself with a lodging, table (which are to be had for about 
30s. a month), clothing, and everything necessary for a gentleman! After that, is 
it wonderful that the Russian officials accept bribes @ tort et a travers? 

They are not only to be bribed, but, according to this witness, 

There is no sum so small that they will not accept: you may even offer them 
articles of wearing apparel—anything ; and this latter is too frequently done when 
the poor suitor has nothing more to offer. I myself have given such small sums as 
4d. and 6d. for trifling services which they have seemed reluctant to perform, which 
has always had the desired effect of accelerating their movements, and saved me the 
ennui of waiting half an hour for them to perform their duty. 

In Fraser, besides other articles, we especially recommend the one on 
“Italy and Art in Italy.” The following passage on Raphael we extract in 
spite of our disagreement with the main proposition :— 

And this criticism may be applied to a great many of Raphael's paintings; they want 
the aérialness of sentiment, the aérialness of imagination, the aérialness of 
that vague, mysterious, and intuitive charm which is so subtle that it cannot be 
either in art or poetry except by “ the vision and the faculty divine.” One might hesi- 
tate to say explicitly that there is a certain baldness and poverty in the genius of Ra- 

and felicitous 


3 


phael ; but with all his sweetness and purity, we certainly miss that curious 
subtlety of expression which, slight in itself, is a very potent and peculiar element in 
the finer and rarer works of the imagination. His workmanship is no doubt solid 
and conscientious, but is it penetrated, as with a subtle spirit, by the rich, discursive, 
poetic insight? His fame is especially associated with his Madonnas, Now I am 
very far from wishing to deny that many of these are deliciously painted, though the 





» In Fraser we have a man of genius full of the heartfelt reverence 


most part are chiefly distinguished, it appears to me, in so far as expression is con- 
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cerned, @ certain sleepy sweetness, which people who know about these things | sure, but everything is somehow unreal. Sir Edward (fi ‘ 
aggert a4 very divine, but which at least has nothing of the bright intelligent repose | nothing but kindness, and whom we honour as a real mon ofan “e 
whieh is the charm of the Madonnas of Murillo. Compare any of Raphael's most | not increasing, we fear) seems to be coming round to our o: : ers —a 
famous Virgins, even with those of men whom critics hardly dare to name in the | Jatest works he is much more real and truthful, and he has sPuuion. Th his 
same breath, and try if it be possible to evade this conclusion. The Madonna della | ti, 4 fresh lease in consequence. given his Teputa. 
Seggiola, and a Holy Family by Andrea del Sarto, hang side by side in the Pitti. Let us not be met, hereabouts, by a ery to the effect that there j 
The mere execution of the latter is not so perfect, the Virgin has little, certainly, of atin - lo k for i is ib , ct that there is ro 
, f the | everywhere if you look for it, and by some vague nonsense about the 

the insipid divinity, the inexplicable, imperturbable, unaccountable content o rs . -s pe 

ther, but can any honest man deny that it reveals more varied intuitions and in- Phank God. there is romance still extant—the human heart being still 
—— ayer Sica and the planet bowling along in safety. But is our public life beautiful 3 


sights, finer glim into human nature, and richer and more poetic appreciation of : \ & 
— aot oath of the human and the infinite life, which all Christs, and Look into its speeches and despatches. talk to its members, and then ask 


Madonnas, and Holy Families are imperfectly meant to indicate? In short, to tell| whether the Fairy Queen or Vanity Faér ve the most natural result of it 
the plain truth, there is only one of Raphael's works which ever gave me any very | inspiration. Take up the last Blue-book, and compare it with the Bling. 
high idea of genuine power, a work little known, but when known called “The |bethan documents in Murdin or Haynes; look at the faces from the 
Vision of Ezekiel.” A majestic figure, like old Homer's, “ with thunderous brows | “ Strangers’ gallery,” and compare them with the faces in the foliog 
and lips intense,” is supported by an eagle, whose talons are fixed in a bull and a Lodge's Portraits. You will see, then, what is meant by one of 
winged lion; far beneath this group, and under the gathered clouds, lies the sleeping | more prosaic than another. A man must paint what he sees Ou, a 
earth, a low, desolate, and mournful shore, in the distance the dimpled sea, in the | ;. ) cuie and requires a satirical painter. After all, Truth tediaamaee 
foreground one solitary, forlorn, cheerless chesnut ; the whole forming a very grand thee ont oo Bille, exam At we. ‘She wale of Thackers . noblest 
and noble Homeric rendering of the Israelite’ vid en of his Ged. is in their truthfulness, so that one studies the persons introduced as 
Can the writer have present to his mind such marvels of art as the of the age in which we live. In short, reality is his characteristic, antelen 
Triumph of Galatea, the Madonna di San Sisto, and the Cartoons? The | we undoubteilly purchase it by the loss of some qualities which Presa 
following we extract for its serious conclusion : — other writers, yet it is so very important a point that we are content to pay 
I love Raphael, and no one who has read his history can fail to do so. All| the price. It 1s a point of great moral importance—since the influence of 
honour to sweetness and purity, but sweetness and purity do not altogether consti- | fiction is in proportion to the credibility it carries with it. What wnatter 
tute power and imagination. All honour to the kindly and gentle-hearted man, but | how lofty, pure, spotless a being you profess to make your ideal character, 
genius is not merely goodness, and the best man is not always the best artist. So | if the reader does not believe in his existence? He will make no a 
many sentimentalists in these days of rose-coloured cant would identify the two, | nent impression on your reader’s mind but in proportion as he thinks him a 
that it is very needful to maintain a sturdy protest against that emasculated system | po} personage. Hence it is that most children’s books are $0 ineffabl 
which refuses to recognise the rough and mysterious, but poetic and divinely ap- | iolesy : the iittle reader seeing that “ the good boy” is a supernatural we 


pointed, inequalities of our human nature and our social life. No better sign of the a r “ - ue : t i 
practical faithlessness and unbelief of the present generation could be desired, than vaeudiokickes * unimpressed by him, and does not consider him- 
e s 8. 


the fastidious and effeminate anxiety of the orthodox to reconcile the undeniable and ‘ : es 
impracticable facts of life and conduct with certain preconceived notions and theories Nunquam aliud Narura aliud Sapientia dicet, 
regarding the Divine Government. Having no faith in the inherent truth and | js a line of old Juvenal’s which every novelist ought to cherish as the motto 
veracity of God's laws, they are forced to discover some excuse, extenuation, or | of his order. 
palliation for them, under the cover of which they may, with a judicious reserve and But now for The Newcomes. It is not so good a story, not so exciting a 
qualification, provisionally consent to accept them. They will learn some day to | narrative as Vauity Fair, nor do we think it probable that any novel of the 
their cost, with a certain astute pagan, that it isa matter of much indifference to the writer’s will equal hob ane in story. Tiere ts a boldness, too, about Vanity 
world whether they will believe in it or not. Fair which we miss here. ‘The writer seems to be conscious of his i creased 
fame and responsibility, and to be somewhat more subdued and quiet. The 
THE NEWCOMES. satire is less prominent and conspicuous. We might say of hw satirical 
The Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edited by Arthur | element :— : 
Pendennis, Esq. Bradbury and Evans. And pray how was the Devil drest 2 
Tux Philosophical Novel is a very natural amusement of our Aye, and there P Ok, be = armed. to Mo Gantay’s aan ‘ 
are signs, we think, of the likelihood of its influence increasing. Already, in The crack of the flagellum is not heard, though the implement is by no 
Mr. ‘Thackeray's hands, it has done much to supersede the Romance. ‘The | ™eans thrown away. The whole picture is of a quieter and more decent 
fact is inevitable, and presents a phenomenon for which it is easy to account. | kind of life. The Bohemians (though honourably represented by the purily 
Our modern life demands deseryption and expression in Art, and our modern | 284 jolly figure of Fred. Bayham ) play ho great part in the work, Instead 
life is essentially different from the old lite, the traditions of which (changing | Of @ wicked grandee we have a foolish one—and so on. It isa deliberate 
in their aspect every age, but always surviving) furm the basis of the roman- and desig»ed representation of “ respectable lite—of that kind of lite which 
tic ideas of Europe. What we call our Civitisation has a life of its own discharges all the social and conventional duties according to the traditions 
quite distinet from the lite that found expression in the stories which sup | Of England,—which has its moral defence to make for even its selfishness— 
“yer Shakspeare, and which only a generation ago had still a vitality for Which pays its debts, believes, and says its prayers. tf 
Scott. It must have its exponents, and its exponents must be more or less We cannot therefore, expect the dramatic excitement of a book with 
of its own colour—keen, pe shrewd, cultivated, observant. It must have | Beckies and Rawdon Crawleys in it; but What we lose in drama we gain in 
its fiction, and its fiction must be like itself—inquiring and practical. Ro- | analysis. Mr. Thackeray is a great artist, and knows that the story should 
mantic stories, we are happy to say, there must ever be ; but the old charm | grow out of the characters, and that to fit your characters to & is to 
of the “ story” cannot be looked for in the scenes of “ society” —or, at least, | imitate the art of a street Punch. A little artificial fellow tumbles his 
what is most characteristic of society is what it affords to the philosopher | puppets through a score of gambols, and thinks that we shall be so «lizzy 
rather than to the story-teller. The child Tike pleasure of knowing “ what | with the movement as to forget that they are made of wood. We are inte 
becomes” of the story-teller’s figures cannot be felt as vividly as if action | rested in what Hamlet does, because he is Hamlet. Our modern life carnies 
were what action used to be in the old days. We watch them with a dif-| on its loves, and hates, and schemes—its tragedies and its destinies~i 
ferent kind of interest. The “ Young Lochinvar” migh? find it as hard to drawing-rooms and back parlours, in “ chambers,” and in broughams. 
win Miss Graham of Netherby as ever, but in what a different way he would | you expect from its doings the kind of excitement which you have In . 
go to work! Sir James meneas dot receive him with “his hand on his sword, ories of the Cid, of the Crusaders, of the Scots ballads, of Burger's 
though his hostility would perhaps be harder to bear than the old chief's. | Leonora? Be it distinctly understood that pLor is not required by 
What worldly intrigue !—what plotting !—but it would all be carried on in | philosophical novel. Whit is the plot of Don Quixote? 
drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, and Lochinvar would lay his plans at a The Newcomes then takes up that life which, of all lives ever led on 
club, and so forth. It would never do for a ballad. But in our complex | this earth, is outwardly the most commonplace, and makes it glow } 
and artificial life it would call into play emotions, and produce incidents, full | human interest. Here is the genius of Thackeray ; for in nothing Is genius 
of matter for observation. What it lost in romance it would gain in philo- | shown so much as in making what seems the most ordinary inatertal assume 
sophy, and if Thackeray did not make a wonderful “ story” of it, he would | the living attraction of novelty in the form of art. His object here has been 
make it deeply interestins in his own way. to exhibit the moral character and social quality of the best English mi de 
That way is not the poetical or the romantic one,—and a novelist who | class and upper life, without a trace of improbable invention or 
a these tendencies usually in our days makes off to the Past, like | undue stimulant. That he has succeeded in this as completely as ever We 
lawthorne with his Puritans, or to the > ea, like Melville with his Mazdi, or are happy to be assured 
to little nooks of country life and the haunts of unsophisticated poor Let us now indicate the points of likeness, or unlikeness, in The pe 
people like most women—or to Chaos, like the mob of novelists—or some- | to his other works; and first let us inquire (with due gravity) what Is 



















where, at least, out of the hearing of the roar of Charing-cross. But if you | moral ? +m of the 
stay in town and paint prefneedly the every-day men and women, what are Here we must fall back on our remark about the sturdy realism 
you todo? Will you take the high Disraeli road, and be biting and myste-| man. Poor Colonel Newcome, sans peur et sans reproche—the “oa 
rious with moon-faced sybils, and young gentlemen who never talk but in| gentleman—the kind father and firm friend—dies a pauper. 
epigrams? This last is a way of getting people to listen to your doctrines | young persons of the book, Clive and Ethel, suffer great misery, thot 
who would never buy them in a pamphlet, and far be it from us in these | at last we are permitted to believe they marry and are happy, beep 


times, tosneer at anything readable, But we are talking, now, of novels as | held out to us in a vague way, and the triumph is dashed by } re 
novels. The problem being to paint English life—as it rides about, talks, | lections. Barnes is successful, as far as worldly success goes, © 
speaks in parliament, and so forth—not subordinating life to astory, but | Kew disappears early into a not very happy marriage, though his generons 
making the story out of the life—how are you to do it? The light of | character deserved a better fate. P swollen 
common ‘lay is to be full about you. Your page is to smack of the day on} Well, what should have become of them all? Adela dries ts te 
which it as fully as the Times newspaper. We say that you must | eyes afier the “iouble number” at the end, and passionately those teat! 
do it like ‘I vay ; that it is because Thackeray does it with such reality | Colonel and his destiny. And we tell that young woman that jortl 
that people listen to him—and that this is at once the reason why he is | are better for her heart and for her moral nature, than all the pr yaad 
praised and why he is censured. He is a novelist of the world. ‘here is | tenderness which would have stirred her, if the Colonel had | wes direct 
the same difference between a book of his and of Bulwer’s, for instance, as | of the story in a coach-and-six. When all ends “ happily, cents, 
there is between a ball anda masquerade. The-figures at the ball are good, | connexion is established between good behaviour and the three Ph nis 
real people ; at the masquerade there is life enough, and brilliancy and plea- | a maudlin pleasure is produced, which is rather a mean and immo} 
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not a Christian, result. We see nothing in our age which induces that way. But here we have a perfectly unuffected class of goitless and 
er ore that a generous, unworldly nature engaging in its public busi- | graceless young humbugs, who have no idea that there is anything wrong, or 
oe any unusual luck on its side But what is the “ moral,” after | that they are anything but good enough young fellows as the times go. No 

9 The exhibition of a fine character is moral enough ; and we should like to | writer of our age has given us a character so suggestive, or so peculiarly 
what man would not take the Colonel's nature, and run the Colonel’s | modern. . 

The artist is bound to make goodness beautiful; he is not bound| The minor persone are so numerous that we must take them up in spoon- 
to make it fortunate. The moral, then, is, that it is good to be generous, fuls, like white-bait. Honeyman, F. B. James Binnie, are real, very 
true, and noble—a very old story on which nobody can improve. _—_| clever portraits F. B. a little too much like a character in a furce, per- 

The Colonel’s character 1s marked = that light on — which | haps. Ras ene of oe whose favourite English word is 
Thackeray employs in making his figures real ‘Thus, when he is first intro- | “ gentle- woman, always seemed to us one of the most natural and 

to J. a “speaks to a butler’s son as to a private soldier, kindly | amusing persons in the book. ‘lhe Campaigner, whose vivid, pushing, 
jut not familiarly.” He believes in the men of genlus, but he is ready to | showy character ~ (fall of animal spirits, and a hollow good nature —the mere 
quarrel when one of them quizzes the court dress. ‘Thoroughly kindly, he | result of them)-—is amusing im her prosperous days, becomes in the dark 
s ul agwinst Barnes when he discovers him to be a scoundrel —and | times so admirably painted at the close oe the a terrible . Clive 
revengefulness (itself a bad passion) is mixed up with all the good | never falls below nor rises above one set line of personal merit. is a 
a His politics, agvin, are capital. His character, at tne same | pretty little apparition, whose destiny connects her with a set of persons to 
dime, is bappily blended of what is military and what is peculiarly his own, | whom she is by no means equal. She is a capital specimen of a hght, 
that you can discriminate what belongs to him as a soldier from what is | pretty, shallow nature—wanting depth in every way —floating like a sparkli 
mal. Pertectly brave to men, he gives in at once before the bubble on the surface of the story. But all this variety of Ons has ja 
Campaigner—and this is admirably in keeping. A hundred different traits distinct bearing on the whole plan. ‘They all serve to show the characters, 
ge marked in him—all naturally going to form the whole, like the lines in a| and to vary and influence the fortunes o the Newcome Family. Our sym- 
man'shand. He has a family likeness to Dobbin, and to Esmond, and yet pathies throughout ure with the generous side, while the worldly side is 
the three are distinct impersonations just as Clive is of the same genus as | allowed that prominence, and that importance, which belong to it in our 
Pendennis, but keeps his own individuality. Every writer must have a} social system. It may not be too minute to remark a little fact which might 
%mapner ;” no greatness can save him from it ; but ouly a few can produce | otherwise ae notice; that the good Colonel and his son derive from the 
ereations which, av the likeness, preserve their own peculiarities or differentia. | marriage which the first Newcome made tor love; while the bankers come 
ing observes that people are too hasty in pronouncing characters to be | trom the second one, which he made for money. A‘] that is most blameless 
ies, and adds, that every amorous widow on the stage would be said to) and beautiful is assuciated with the Good Cause; and to the colonel's first 
testolen from Dido, but that the playhouse critics had not Latin enough | love disippointment we owe the presence throughout the tale of that family 
to read Virgil. | of Florac which never appears but to touch or to amuse us. 

The Colonel is just as good as humanity will allow; and (fortunately for} For the style - the flowing accompaniment of witty and pathetic wisdom— 
the utility of his example) he does not go beyond that bound. His rage at these have all the charm which belong to Thackeray's novels, and which 
Barnes when he brandishes the bamboo—his prejudices—his wild political — them “The 2 —— amony — —— of eee 
views—his rashness in that unhappy B.B.C.—these are to his beautiiul | of Europe. e gord, worldly sense— the manly humour—the delicate an 
natural character what shade and variety are to a beautiful face. He offers a} polite irony— the rare but apt ulustrations—these are attractions of the buok 

imen of Thackeray's independence of hisown creations. Many | even independent of its characters and its narrative. Everything breathes 
Spec’ F Aye : : , 

ited men create characters —and probable ones—and then allow themselves | of experience and of accomplishment; everywhere we are in the company of 
toberan off with by the work of their own hands. But no affection makes | the gentleman by culture and by traditions. 
our wuthor indifferent to the great cause of nature and truth. The Colonel | 


must be angry; and Ethel must be worldly—and yet both characters are ARAGO ON THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
at hottom. 


Bthel has a kind of likeness to the brilliant Beatrix in Esmond, and still ee ae mee Go a snisaten ttn 
isaseparate person. She would have preferred the Duke of Hamilton to , Longman and Co. 
Emoud—but she is a better woman au fond. Would she have married | Tyys is the first volume of the very handsome edition of Arago’s works 
Parintosb, if old Lady Kew had not died? We don’t undertake to say that | which Messrs. Longman are to issue under the superintendence of men like 
she would. Thackeray loves to leave certain matters in mystery about | ( ojonel Sabine, Professor Baden Powell, Admiral smyth, and Mr. Robert 
daracter —as if recognising that “mystery of a Person”* which, after all,| (Grant. ‘The csiemanah Frenchman, therefore, will appear in authentic 
makes the complete understanding of any human being impossible. To be shape, which in these days of slap-dash translation, at a few shillings a sheet, 
sure, Lady Kew (whose descent from the noble house of Gaunt is unques- | j, ny inconsiderable advantage. j 
tionable) died very a@ propos. Let us leave the question (like one in Vanity! The present volume, which is very entertaining as well as seriously scien- 
Fair, connected with the detention of Rawdon in the sponging-house) un- | tific, is principally devoted to Thunder and Lightning. It also congains 
settled. Butit was very bad of Ethel to throw over Kew for the suke of| essays on Electro-Magnetism, \nimal Electricity, and the Aurora Borealis ; 
Clive, and yet to be willing to marry Farintosh. The position, however, although upon what principles of scientific classification the two furmer 
was no simple one, but ren complex, like. the positions with which it is | subjects are included under Meteorological Essays we are utterly at a loss 
Thackeray's orte tu deal. The goo d 2 ba ‘ber charac } e . can : i A 
mae hl uh ae Suber oe se Poach ae cle fw rst Se et eh ae ee eS eee 
> ore the influence by which she strove to reconcile herself to marrying| J. Arago has taken immense pains to collect the various observations 
feather-headed, vicious marquis. It was quite natural that a nature s0 | recorded in books and journals, in order to have at least the principal facts 
cr hers, sh ald require a really go xd pretext to help her to do, | known about Thunder and Lightning present to our minds, in the absence 
e hankering after splendour, she felt to be wrong. Beatrix would | of any satis. actory laws. For tamiliar as the meteorological phenomena are, 
based herself on the hard, strong basis of the enormous social force of |the laws which regulate them defy our detection. ‘The immense mass of 
worldliness— and taunted and defied love and generosity. Ethel could not | facts accumulated on the subject of the weather suffices to show how 
ie her high heart or that of any other person. She was splendid im | powerless are facts alone to constitute scientific knowledge. We are in 
A like & queen. his justifies the little stroke of fortune by respect of the weather in a condition analogous to that of the Chaldean 
cage _— rye old ae —_ = at ¥ right are 4 after “ shepherds in respect of astronomy. We want the elementary laws; we 
nust die, and occasionally do die just at the nght moment. P he elementary « isati ic : 2 ‘ti 4 
is much ingenuity in the way in which iuianen of one worldly oo — meets peeeaeae ee 4 ee 
Marriage (that of Lady Clara) becomes an occasion of the moral discipline | yh, ao “ ra ie d light ~ so as to -- rt the t . isi . 
who has just escaped one herself. It is probable and convenient ; at i an a a ‘th t th — ud - rete mens a 
when we remember that her natural goodness has been dwelt on from ery a aa aaa ce SD satennedl Medehenn Wee mn 2 aad 
the first, he ; ryied gs em pom GI -m | that there must be small clouds interposed between its under surface and 
os r reformation through sisterly and charitable offices is quite theearth. If this generalisation were without exception, it would constitute 
ad — _ > pred ss —e — * oir A a which outrage 4 static law; and all meteorologists assert it to be without exception. Un- 
With re tee een lg engineer Salter af bis ben Oak happily, M. Arago has discovered the records of four distinct well-attested 
il eemsen—we consider him the ae wee pr Pint a Soot 7 ake -~ — lightning ro er Mere atom he — _— re 
thitthe author h a Forni tte elliages searing Y \sky being perfectly clear ; so that ranklin’s generalisation becomes only a 
author has yet pr oduced. ; He is a humbug, and scoundrel, like generalisation. Another generalisation has not been contradicted, namely, 
He isa hypocrite. But he is one of those unconscious humbugs— | that lightning does not issue from smoky clouds, i. ¢., those strata of cloud 
t distinct from the villain of common novels —who never suspecrs that | which are uniform in composition and regular in their surface. 
But perhaps the reader would like to know what the thunder-cloud is, 


® abumbug, or designs to be a hypocrite. He is as naturally bad as a 
sake, which, no doubt, looks after the little snakes, and has no conscious- | and how he is to recognise it ; and for this we will borrow M. Arago’s de- 
scription :— 

















Rew that it is the enemy of mankind. Now, your regular dramatic bad man 


is hostis humani generis, and glories in it. The charm of Barnes THE THUNDER-CLOUD. 

reality of him is his complete, self: possessed selfishness, cruelty, | When in calm weather we see that there begin to rise somewhat rapidly, at some 
worldliness, &c., &c.—all existing in him as naturally as berries | point of the horizon, very dense clouds, resembling heaped-up masses of cotton, ter- 
e. Hearascal! Why, he would not be angry if you told him | minated by a.great ber of well-defined rounded contours, almost as sharply 
©~er, at least, he would think you a fool. tHe is like anybody else—like | marked as would be the summits of dome-shaped mountains covered with snow ; 
gentleman. What would you have ? cae 4 | a > aeons vb te ccnention an th wee amen 2 a 
Creations as this are valuable studies of the century, and when a | ® ‘hey increase im size; when, notwithstan — ae 
ical historian by-and-by investigates our history, - will turn to |™*™" constantly attached to their first base; and finally, when these contours, which 
. ; : "Eh, ee " | at first were so numerous and so distinct, have gradually melted into each other so 
~ a8 & specimen of the worldly young man, and derive much insight into | completely, that the whole presents the aspect of only one single cloud, then, accord- 

teal _A certain dash and affectation—at the worst, @ certain ing = Bescaria, we may announce with certainty the approach of a thunderstorm. 
dara: or f spirits—distinguished the youth of the same class in former To these preliminary phenomena there succeeds, still on the horizon, the apparition 
ar ¥ not, he showed some theatrical hypocrisy, and paid his “ homage”’ | of a very dark cloud wich seems to touch the earth and connect it with the clouds 
ent which have just been described. The dark tint spreads gradually to the higher 
* Carlyle. clouds ; and it is worthy of remark that it is at this stage that their general surface, 
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or at least that which is the plain, becomes more and more uniform. From | storms); and during the whole of these two seasons passed between 79 


seen from 
the highest parts of this single and compact mass there spring long branch-like clouds, 
which, without detaching themselves from it, gradually overspread the sky. 

At the moment when these branches begin to be formed, there are usually seen 
numerous scattered, hovering, small white clouds, very distinct and with very well 
defined edges, to which the celebrated physicist of Turin gives the name of ascitizi, 
or additional, or subordinate, clouds. Their movements are sudden, uncertain, and 
irregular. They appear to be under the attracting influence of the great mass of 
cloud, and gradually, one after another, float towards to it and join themselves to it. 
These “ ascitizi” had already been remarked by Virgil, who compared them to tufts 
of wool. They are the white patches which are seen to interrupt here and there the 
uniform dark surface of a great storm cloud. 

When the great dark cloud has increased so as to pass the zenith, and overspread 
the greater part of the sky, the observer sees beneath it many small ascitizi, without 
being able to discover where they come from or how they have formed. These ascitizi 
appear torn or rent, or as it were ragged fragments of cloud. They throw out here 
and there long arms. Their march is rapid, irregular, and uncertain, except that it 
is always horizontal. When in their opposite movements two of these clouds happen 
to approach each other, they appear to extend towards each other their irregular 
arms; after having almost touched, an evident repulsion takes the place of the previous 
apparent attraction, and the same arms which had been outstretched to meet, now 
turn away from each other. 


“ Rapid as lightning” is an ancient simile; but did the reader ever con- 


sider how rapid lightning is?—we do not mean the “ greased lightning” of 
America, that country being too go-a-head to content itself with our snail- 
paced lightning—but the flash which startles the European eye? Arago 
sums up his inquiry by saying that the most brilliant and extensive flashes 
which appear to embrace the whole extent of the visible horizon have not a 
duration equal to the thousandth part of a second of time! Consider what a 
second is, then divide it (mentally) into a thousand parts, and, recalling a 
fine flash of lightning, ask youtedll if this conclusion is not paradoxical ! 
And ask yourself, moreover, how philosophers have come to that conclu- 
sion, M, Arago will tell you. His chapter is too long for analysis, but the 
following extract will interest :— 


Let us suppose the stick to describe a complete circle, and to take a tenth of a 
second only in doing so. In such case experiment proves that we see a luminous 
circumference in which the most attentive eye discovers no interruption to perfect con- 
tinuity. The sense of vision reports that the glowing end of the stick occupies all 
points in the circumference of the circle simultaneously ; yet in reality it only attains 
each of these points successively, or one after another, and a tenth of a second elapses 
between its quitting any one of them and returning to it again. 

One important inference follows from this experiment. It will become evident if 
we fix our attention for a moment on some single point, say, for example, the upper- 
most point of the circle traced by the stick. When the glowing charcoal occupies 
this point, the rays of light which proceed from it form its image in the eye of the 
observer, on a particular part of the retina. When the charcoal moves, this image 
should also move, and indeed it does so, since we always see the charcoal where 
it actually is, But it would seem that as we see this second image the first image 
ought to have disappeared, since the cause which produced it, if it has not disappeared, 
has at least changed its place; so far from this being the case, there is time for the 
glowing charcoal to make a complete round, to return to its first place, and reproduce 
on the retina of the spectator the image of the uppermost point of the circle, before 
the sensation resulting from its first passage through that point has ceased or been 
effaced. 

It follows, then, that the impressions received by us through our sense of vision 
have a certain duration, or last a certain time. The human eye, at least, is so con- 
stituted that the sensation of light does not cease until a tenth of a second after the 
complete disappearance of the cause which produced it. 


M. Arago has a curious chapter on the geography of storms. He quotes 
Pliny’s assertion that thunder is unknown in Egypt, as if Pliny were an 
authority of the shghtest value. But he quickly adds that thunder is per- 


fectly well known now-a-days in Egypt. 


If, however, I am unable to name any place within the warm or temperate regions 
of the old continent where thunder is never heard, it is quite otherwise in America. 

Those among the inhabitants of Lima in Peru (12 deg. S. lat, and 77 deg. 10 min. 
W. long.), who have never travelled, can form from their own experience no idea of 
thunder. We may add, that they are equally unacquainted with lightning, for even 
noiseless and sheet lightnings never appear in the atmosphere of Lower Peru, often 
misty, but never showing true clouds. 

I now pass from the tropical to the frigid zone. 

In 1773, from the end of June to the end of August, the Racehorse, commanded by 
Captain Phipps, was constantly navigating the Spitzbergen seas. During the course 
of these two summer months, thunder was not once heard, nor was a single flash of 
lightning seen. 

My friend, the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, formerly so celebrated a whaling captain, and 
who has given so interesting a description of the polar seas, says that in his numerous 
voyages he only twice saw lightning beyond the parallel of 65 deg. 

In Captain Parry’s attempt to reach the North Pole, his party travelled over the 
ice with their sledge boats from the 25th of June to the 10th of August, 1827, be- 
tween 81 deg. 15 mm. and 82 deg. 44 min. latitude. In this interval, they never 
saw lightning or heard thunder. 

The Hecla remained at anchor from the 20th of June to the 28th of August. At 
Hecla Cove, on the coast of Spitzbergen, in 79 deg. 55 min. north latitude, none of 
the observers on board or on shore ever heard thunder or saw lightning. 

Lastly, the Hecla navigated the icy seas between 71 deg. 28 min. and 79 deg. 
59 min. lat from the 1st of May to the 19th June, and between the 28th of August 
and the 16th September crossed the zone comprised between the 80th and 62nd 
parallel. During these periods also no indications of thunderstorms were perceived. 

From all these documents it may be affirmed that, beyond the 75th parallel of 
latitude, thunder and lightning are unknown in the open sea and among islands. 

The observations of Captain Ross's Expedition corroborate this result. In 1818, 
the ships commanded by that officer were from the beginning of June to the end of 
September in Davis Straits and Baffin’s Bay, between 64 deg. and 76} deg. north 
latitude. The meteorological tables corresponding to this season do not mention a 
single flash of lightning or sound of thunder. 

Captain Parry’s Expeditions enable us to extend to regions much surrounded by 
land the rule which we have so far only been entitled to apply to extensive seas and 
to islands. 

The meteorological tables of the first voyage of this intrepid navigator to Baffin’s 
Bay, Barrow’s Strait, and Melville Island commence in June, 1819, and extend to 


76 deg. N. lat., thunder and lightning were never once heard or seen, deg and 

Placing ourselves a very little way on this side of the 70th parallel of Ape. 
find thunder very rare, perhaps scarcely heard once a year, but we can no lens 
that we are absolutely beyond the region of thunderstorms. ry 


There is one peculiarity in the hy of thunder w: alluding to, 
The tropical an me on > most wrehed - Genmamaall and 
country (Lower Peru) situated in the equinoctial zone is absolutely ; a 
cent of thunder. = 
We conclude our notice with this bit of practical advice, where to 
oneself in a storm :— place 





Men are often struck by lightning in the middle of open plains. Many facts show 
that the danger is still greater under trees; from this double remark, Dr. Winthrop 
inferred that when surprised by a thunderstorm in the open country, the best thing to 
be done to avoid lightning is to place oneself at a little distance from some large tree 
by “‘a little distance,” he meant anything from sixteen to forty feet. A still nal 
favourable station would be one intermediate between two trees, at the 
distance from both. Franklin approved these precepts. Henley, who also 
them confirmed both by theory and experience, recommended in the case of a single 
tree, five or six yards between the extremity of the longest branches, 





YOUNG DUMAS ON LOVE AND SENTIMENT, 

Par Alexandre Dumas fils. W. Jett, 
A very considerable German philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer (who, by 
the way, owes his celebrity to an article by Mr. Oxenford in the Westminsir 
Review, which called the attention of Germans to the prophet in his owg 
country), has a chapter on the Metaphysic of Love, which finds its place in 
the treatise Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, where he undertakes to 
more Germanico, that the first and all-determining cause of Love between the 
sexes is the Will of the yet unborn offspring, who resolves on passing from 
the unhorn into the born, in a word, who as yet is not, but now resolves to be. 

Whatever may be thought of this Metaphysic of Love by the unmetaphy- 
sical British reader, he may make it a curious standard of comparison by 
which to test the treatment of the same subject in the first French novel 
falling in his way. Young Dumas will serve better than any other'to fetch 
out the contrast between the simple, earnest German mind, serious and phi- 
josophical even in its extravagances, and that shallow, vicious, odious pro- 
duct of the Maison Dorée and the Rue Bréda, which oceupies so larges 
space in the modern fiction of France. Schopenhauer connects the passion 
of love with the deep and all-pervading activity of Nature; Dumas the 
Younger connects it with nothing deeper than the gratification of sense and 
hideous vanity. According to this Roman d’une Femme, life in Parisisa 
perpetual lie—a mere stage for the display of vanity. Men fall in love in 
order to show their mistresses as so many trophies ; women fall in love be- 
cause the men chosen are renowned for their “ bonnes fortunes.” ‘The wir. 
tuous man of his book—a great thinker, great orator, a Mirabeau in power 
and aFenélon in purity, who has every perfection from Grecian profile down 
to a fot “that would hwniliate a woman,” is deserted by his wife. He 
follows her in the unhesitating belief that her lover “ fier de sa maitresse” 
must, in the natural course of things, take her to all public places, where she 
may be seen on his arm! And if this is the matter-of-course eunelusion of a 
virtuous man, we leave you to guess what are the conceptions of those less 
exalted. ‘ 

Le Roman d'une Femme 1s a hideous book. We should not have mentioned 
it had it not already been much talked of, and already noticed by a contem 
porary. The impurity of which we complain is not sim ly that of certain 
scenes, which in their crudity surpass even the licence o _ French novels; 
is not the impurity of passages, but the abiding impurity of tone, wa 
makes the book hateful. After reading it one seems to have been breathing 
the malaria. ‘Ihe life therein depicted is utterly unreal, utterly fantasti 
although professing to be the ordinary life of our day; but altho h 
although the characters awaken no sympathy because they gain no 
book haunts you like an unpleasant dream. The reflections are rere 
but they have not the wit which often redeems cynicism ; they have not . 
approach to truth which arrests attention. They are foolich—<aaee 
structive in as far as they reveal what is in the mind of the writer. We " 
alluded to Schopenhauer’s metaphysical explanation of the great he 
Love. You smiled perhaps at the turn of thought, but at all events y 
recognised a truth in it. Now compare the Parisian explanation 
mystery. ‘‘ Curiosity is the grand a and grand grand moueges 
ot love.—Will that man love me differently from my husband? women 
themselves when they take a lover.—Will that woman tell me what she 
others? men ask themselves when they seek a new liaison. Onemay . 
answer both: It will be exactly the same thing, having for woman 1 
other attraction except mystery, and for man no other _cxceg com 
Having thus enunciated the principle, and made vanity in ea the dang 
motor, this cynic thus draws up rules whereby man may combat - 
of feminine curiosity. “ Your mistress loves change, and you love your 
tress. Very well! flatter her tastes by never being the same mane — 
present yourself under a new aspect ; manage so that she neat he 
thoroughly. Be economical with your merits, as a pees man ae her money. 
Always keep one side of your nature impenetrable. ag Jew | 
all the forms and all the varieties her character demands. M e yourself 
Proteus in love. Let her find in you what she would seek aa 
Never be too grave, it will weary her; nor too light, it will ie shld io 
opinion of you. Remember that there is always something 
the woman, and that she needs toys as well as protection. «the least 

You imagine, perhaps, this sickening stuff is irony? Notin 


Le Roman @une Femme. 





September, 1820, inclusive. This makes two summer seasons (or seasons of thunder- 


Dumas the Younger foresees one objection to his theory, 
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perpetual acting makes a man “a sentinel, not a lover; and demands 
nothing else to do.” To this he replies— True; but I 
only to those who make love the great question of their life, 
. ladectend me. As to those,” he adds, with lofty scorn, 
ey ing in love but pleasure, an amusement, or a necessity, they 
unsel.” 
nest oe otee drawn the material of all his works from the society 
‘az, and the frivolous and vicious young men who regard the 
and the Bois de Boulogne as the proper theatres for human 
itherto he has shown very remarkable talent in his pictures ; 
u will of the painter and the painter’s moral feeling, you 
t marvel at his power. In Le Roman d'une Femme the tone 
offensive as ever, and the talent is quite mediocre. The book is 
in its incidents (except in the main incident, which is repulsive 
) and more than commonplace in its characters. Perhaps no 
of the work are more amusing than those which attempt the portrayal 
t. The French are an affectionate people, and as fond of their 
as others are; but to judge from their plays and novels one would 
that they had no sincere love for their mothers, so ludicrously facti- 
gousis their employment of ma mére. This is very striking in — Dumas. 
fle tries to make the mother “ a religion” —but it is the religion of a gant 
jan. It happens to many men to lose their mothers early in life. The 
igss is serious enough to dispense with affectation, But who makes of that 
Joss a de douleurs?, Who grows pale mourning the loss of a mother he 
few? In Le Roman d'une Femme the hero lost his mother when he 
The heroine, looking at her portrait, asks whose 
portrait it is ; of course, a pathetic scene ensues. She asks him if he had 
yever known his mother. “* No, Mademoise ile.’ There was in that simple 
a whole life of sadness.” This pathetic fact at once establishes 
4 y between the young gentleman and the lady, for “ she had sur- 
seed in that one word—‘ Jt ix my mother’—such an accent of sadness and 
regret, that she said to herself: ‘ The man who regrets and suffers thus must 
havea noble heart.’ And she did her utmost to make him forget the sadness 
which, like a cloud, from time to time darkened his brow.” 

Thisis aspecimen of /a reliyion de la mere! After that, we are not sur- 
prised to a young marquis (who by the way has not previously men- 
toned his mother) exclaim in the exaltation of self-sacrifice: “ Marie, is 
there any means to make you happy ? Kor you [ will give my life, my 
tiood, my soul! To save you J would insult the name of my mother. 
Norare we surprised when the same Marie, about to elope from her hus- 
bind, tells her lover that for him she is “to quit all, my father, the room in 
tthich my mother died, my husband, my child.” ‘This may be very pretty 
sentiment at the Maison Dorée, but elsewhere it is more odious than 


cynicism. 
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THE WIZARD AT THE LYCEUM. 


 Prorgssonr” ANDERSON, the Wizard of the North, &c., &c., &c., has quite 
taken the shine out of the G. V. B. achievements of Mr. E. T. Samira, by 
his electric light over the portico of the Lyceum: and his preliminary 
ainouncements, conceived in the highest style of New England eloquence, 
surpass the wildest flights of the great discoverer of Tom Thumb and 
Washington’s Nurse. For weeks past the portrait of “ the Professor” has 
stared at every tavern and gin-shop window in London, at every railway 
dation within twenty miles of town, at almost every turn where the most 
passing glance could possibly be extorted from the eye of business or leisure. 
has been omitted that could lend significance and solemnity to the 
inuuguration of his new Temple of Magic by the Professor, who has astonished 
feWeak minds of all the Potentates of Europe, and (we have no sort of 
doubt of the fact) who did once lend H.I.M. Narotzon tue Tarrp twenty 
0 although his Imperial Majesty has taken the trouble to inform 
through the columns of the Monitewr, that the trifling accommo- 
alluded to never took place, and was a mere hallucination of 

“Dr. Axperson’s.” Let us say at once that we have no desire to cavil at 
fie lavish abundance of the Professor's “ posters.” It is only when the 
nal G. V. B. falls short of the capital letters in the bills that a slight 
(wat is permissible. In the Professor's case, his fame has been so wel] 
tad justly acquired, and his entertainment is really so capital in quality, 
tht if his bills do not “ repay perusal” to busy people, at all events an 
Wing at the Lyceum repays the anticipations excited by such a pro- 
Gives flourish of trumpets. The Professor has fitted up the Lyceum 
03 eflectively. There is something really sumptuous about the decora- 
of the stage whereon the Professor, monarch of all he surveys, 
his magic arts. It has the look of a temple, of a laboratory, 

#2 furniture establishment. Across the centre of the pit, and all 
Md the house on a level with the dress circle, a communica- 
: has been established, by means of a tramway and a platform, 
Mubling the Professor to bring a large and influential portion of 
the. audience into a more direct and personal relation to his experi- 
Mts. Indeed, in one instance, the Professor conducts an experi- 
Bent under the auspices of the ladies and gentlemen in the gallery, in 
Mevery midst of whom a table “ raps” and a bell rings at his call and 
fra 2 This participation of the audience in the business of the stage 
4 very pleasant “ at home” character to the entertainment, and creates 
‘tort of compound interest out of doors which makes up for the one great 


———— ne 
difficulty in these delassements magiques—the difficulty, we mean, of sustaining 
the feeling of astonishment. We need not here relate in detail the various 
wonders accomplished by the Professor. Few of the tricks are new, many. 
of them are familiar, but even those which we have long since found out 
excite the old wonder and the old delight from the ease and dexterity with 
which they are performed. We had small-sympathy with a sententious 
Scotch gentleman who sat behind us in the stalls, and who kept up a run- 
ning fire of nil admirari coymentary on the performance. We found his 
explanations far more difficult than the tricks. Perhaps we too know that 
the lady’s handkerchief is not the one we see torn up, nor her bonnet burnt, 
nor her ring conjured into an egg. Perhaps we know how the little boy 
is extinguished, and can discourse acutely on the apparatus which sup- 
ports him in the air during the mesmeric process, when he is as wide awake 
as you and I are; perhaps we know the interior economy of the magic 
bottle, and how the Professor changes it. Still, with all our wonderful 
acuteness, the dexterity of the sleight of hand is a great deal more marvel- 
lous, and the natural propensity of our fellow-creatures to deception and 
amazement is a delightful study. There is one part of the entertainment 
in which the Wizard (who puts down an unruly gentleman in the pit with 
all the courtly grace of a Van Amburgh, and whose manner seems to be 
made up of a profound contempt for his fellow-creatures and an imposing 
familiarity) strikes into the attitude and the tone of an eminent tragedian, 
and that is when he very legitimately and forcibly denounces the ravages of 
the Spirit-rapping imposture. He says that he put two thousand 
dollars on a table in the Metropolitan Hall, New York, as a prize to 
any Spiritual Medium who would make the table “rap” without his 
leave. And not a single Medium offered. He found the churches and 
chapels deserted, and the lunatic asylums filled with the victims of an impos- 
ture he felt it to be a solemn duty to expose. And he did expose it most 
triumphantly by a practical application of his formula—“ No rapping with- 
out an apparatus!” We only wonder the Professor escaped tnlynched the 
wrath of the Spirits who have been driven across the Atlantic to find fresh 
believers in the aristocratic homes of England. Many of our readers will 
not forget the part the Leader took in exposing the delusion when all 
the world of London believed in it: still we are happy to give Professor 
Anperson full credit for his visible and complete turning of the tables 
upon their inventors. At the Lyceum, the Professor makes a table on the 
tramroad in the centre of the pit, a bell suspended from the ceiling, and an 
automaton on the stage “rap” answers to his questions by an application, 
we believe, of the magnetic telegraph. 

In order to be critical, as well as descriptive and discursive, let us confess 
that Professor ANnpERson has not the quiet finesse of Rosert Hovoin, nor 
the distingué grace of the Chevalier Bosco in the manner of delivering his 
experiments. He is a little stagey, a little too much addicted to gesticula- 
tion. On the other hand, perhaps he is a better judge than we can be of 
the public taste: and, after all, these things are only the signboard, not the 
man. In conclusion, we can heartily commend the entertainment to the 
attention of our readers: all grown-up London will go to see it till the 
Christmas holidays come, and then what delighted audiences of “the young 
people !” 





At the Haymarket, The Man of Many Friends, a three-act comedy from 
the fruitful pen of Mr?Srirtinc Coyne, has been produced with a degree of 
success, justified by the smartness and dexterity of the writing, and by the 
lively acting. Mr. Bucksrone is the hero of the piece. La Perea Nena 
has reappeared. 

At the Apetrnt, Victorine, the drame so celebrated in the days of Yates, 
has been revived with an entirely new cast, but with great effect. The 
acting of Mrs. Leian Murray as the heroine is both delicate and forcible, 
and the general distribution of the parts is as good as the present stage can 
afford, which, after all, in spite of old stagers, is not a bad compliment. 

Drury Lane continues English opera with merited favour, and Mr. 
James Anperson, with Mrs. J. W. Wattack, Mr. Stuart, and others, has 
been specially engaged to do the heavy business in the old-fashioned lyric 
dramas which our fathers have heard. Zhe Slave is a sort of novelty to the 
young generation ; but it is a consolation to find that the threatened revival 
of Macbeth with the whole of Locke's music has been abandoned by the 
general council of the directors as inconsistent with their operatic pro- 
gramme. There is no knowing what we may expect after the operatic 
season ! 

Savter’s WELLs reopens for the regular season to-night. 





Human Lonceviry.—It is positively surprising in the present day, when the 
principles of longevity are reduced to so simple an expression as the observance of 
the Natural laws, to find what erroneous opinions our forefathers entertained upon 
so important a subject. It was especially an erroneous belief that the loss by pers- 
piration abbreviated life. Lord Bacon, who distinguished, philosophically enough, 
three intentions for the prolongation of life—retardation of consumption, and proper 
reparation and renovation of what begins to grow old—was yet so far misled by a false 
idea of the relation of what he calls predatory influences and reparatory influences, 
as to believe that the ambient air could be rendered less predatory by dwelling in 
cold climates, in caves, mountains, and anchorites’ cells; or be kept off from the 
body by a dense skin, the feathers of birds, or the use of oils and unguents without 
aromatics. Upon the same mistaken principle Maupertuis recommended that the 





body should be covered with pitch. And Carden actually argued that trees lived 
longer than animals because they took no exercise !—New Monthly. 
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MippLesex ARCHAOLOGICAL 
so far as we remember, Middlesex, the 
county—and certainly as rich in subjects of antiquarian 
and historical interest as any other county in Great 
Britain—has had no special bedy of archwologists 
devoted to the care and preservation of its monu- 
ments. A fact so curious is perhaps explained by 
the assumption that the metropolitan county must 
necessarily claim the chief care of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, and its subsidiary bodies, the Ar- 
chmological Institute and the Archwological Associa- 
tion. Such, however, is not the case. These Societies 
display a certain—or we may more truly say an uncer- 
tain —activity in the investigation of historical antiqui- 
ties generally ; but we are not aware that they charge 
themselves specially with any care of metropolitan monu- 
ments. For example:—there is the Tower. Of all the 
menuments of past times in England, the Tower of Lon- 
don is first in interest. Indeed, it has no competitor. 
Its story is the history of England—a history of its court 
and of its people, of its best men and most beautiful 
women—of its wars, its pageants, its insurrections, its 
conquests, its reverses—of its manners, its arts, its arms, 
ite laws, its religion, almost of its literature. Every reom 
in the Tower is a record, every stone is monumental. 
Yet in our own day parts of this precious edifice have 
been dug up, thrown down, carted away, and rebuilt — 
walls have been and inscriptions removed by 
ignorant men, without a word of protest, so far as we 
know, from these learned bodies. Care of the Tower 
would alone justify the establishment of a Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Then, there are—Brentford, a 
world in itself for the antiquary—Crosby Hall—the old 
prisons —Westminster Abbey—Old London Bridge— 
Old Change—Old St. Paul’s—St. John’s Gate—The 
Charterhouse—and a hundred others equally curious 
and important, most of which are still open to a good 
deal of documentary and other illustration. Such a 
work demands earnest workers; and we are glad to 
announce a proposal to establish a society for the pur- 
pose of assisting to investigate and preserve these Mid- 
diesex records of our past life. Lord Londesborough 
has accepted the office of President, and Mr. G. B. Webb 
that of provisional Secretary.” — Atheneum. 

Mr. Croons, a Government contractor at Melbourne, 
has been dismissed from his appointment for having, 
after drinking a glass of his Excellency’s beer, at a 
vice-regal ball, exclaimed “ O Lord!” and walked out of 
the supper-room “ with one hand pressed on his exter- 
nal coating.” The Colonial Secretary, in a letter to 
the victim, lays it down as a law that it is the duty of 
all contractors, more especially in public, “ to support 
and countenance all articles of consumption furnished 
by official contract.” 


Sociery.—“ Hitherto, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
MILTON.—September 2, at 4, Onslow-crescent, the wife of 
John Milton, Esq.: a daughter. 

OSBORNE.— August 30, the wife of Captain 
Osborne, R.N., H.M.S. Vesuvius: a daughter. 
PIGOTT.—August 31, at Cliftonville, near Brighton, the wife 

of Gillery Pigott, Esq. : a son. 
WARD.—September 2, at 9, Leonard-place, Kensington, the 
wife of T. Ogier Ward, M.D.: a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

CORON 10—IONLDES.—September 1, at the Greek Church, 
London-wall, by the Rev. Mr. Morphinos, Theodore 
Coronio, Esq., to Aglaia, eldest daughter of A. C. lonides, 
Ksq., Consul-General of Greece. 

GREEN—KIM neg me! 4, at St. George’s Chapel, 
Stonchouse, J. Fordham . ° ° 
eldest daughter of the late Thomas Kimpton, KEsq., 
formerly of Ware, Herts. 

WLLEKINSON — PISCHBR. —June 2, at the Consular 
Church, Canton, Alfred Wilkiuson, Esq., of Canton, to 
Elais, eldest daughter of Maximilian Fischer, Esq., of the 
same place. 

DEATHS. 

CUELL.—September 58, at his resid ,9, Glo ter-place, 
New-road, William Cuell, Esq., of the Bauk of Bugiand, 
aged seventy. 

DILLWYN.—Augast 51, at Sketty Hall, near Swausea, Lewis 
Weston Dillwyn, Bsq., F.R.S., aged seventy-seven. 

PONNIGES.— August 30, at Dantzic, C. B. Ténniges, Esq , 
many years an eminent merehant in that city, aged 
seventy-seven. 

WALLACK.—<August 8, at New York, Charles Saville, son of 
James W. Wallack , Esq., aged twenty-nine. 


Sherard 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 4. 

BANKRUPTS.—Sir Groner ps LA PorR BERESFORD, 
Bart., Plu -street, Westminster, mining and commission 
agent and in — WILLIAM GILBERT, Vine-place, 
O\d-street-road, Middlesex, butcher Davip Epwarps, the 
younger, Russell-street, Landport, Portsea, Southampton, 
ae and flour factor, ——— and og Ey 
) RANCIS, Goamppened. mbard-street, City, i 
mining shares—Taomas JORDAN Bloxwich, Stafford, baker 
aud provision dealer-—-Tuomas H&MINGSLEY, Willenhall, 





Stafford, cut-nail manufacturer— Gro. Pyne, Alvert-street, li 


Brixtol, beot and shoe man urer—Joun Mar.ey, Tor- 
quay, Devon, buteher and provision dealer- Mary ANN 
Passmore, Exeter, umbrella aud parasol manufacturer— 


MAL?Tagw LrenkGary DuNsPorD,. Fore-street, Exeter, 

ry Ag su aes a 
: Lincoly oo 4M KoxXBORGH, 

Liverpool, ce broker commun agent. 


nock, innkeeper—J. Larne, Glasgow, wright —N. LivinGs- 
tan - wine merehan 
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| SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. Bryay, New Cum- 


TON, , wine t—J. Miitar, Kilmarnock, 
D. and J. MacQueen, Inverness, bootmakers— 
J. Moore, Uddingstone, ironfounder. 


Friday, September 7. 

BANKRUPTS.—Tromas Goprrey, Shepherdess-fields, 
Middlesex, eg« merchant—WILuiam PaTTroLLo, Thornhill- 
| place, Holloway, baker—GgorGE Hancock, Fenton, Stoke- 
{upon-Trent, builder JosEra ATHERLY, Mountsorrel, Lei- 
cestershire, apothecary —JoHN GRANVILLE HOPKENSON, 
Nottingham, beer-house keeper—THomas Reab, Nottiug- 

" iider -Epwarp Wan@e, Linkinhorn, Cornwall, 
auctioneer CHRISTOPHER VICKRY BRipemaN, Tavistock, 
|scrivener — ABRAHAM TAYLOR, Westgate, Halifax, coal | 
merchant James Finiinson, Headingley, Leeds, share | 
dealer—JosEPrn Simpson, Leeds, painter and paper-hanger 
—WILLtAM Markatt, Doncaster, attorney -Wm. HoLMEs, 
Wilsden, Bradford, worsted spinner—Tuomas Linrour, 
York, builder—Josern PLAYER, City, mining agent and 
dealer in shares—Tuomas Orton Goopwin, ngton, 
Staffordshire, earthenware dealer—Beaiagur EAGLAND and 
Witi1aM Crampton, Bedford, in the county of Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturers—JAcoB ABRAHAM JACQUES and 
Lewis SELIG, traders—Josera ALDRIDGE, Leeds, chemist 
and druggist. 

SCOTCH SHQUESTRATIONS.—Roserr Swirn, Glas- | 
gow, slater—AnG@us Fatconger, Edinburgh, provision mer- 
chant —Cuartes Mactarty DovGuas, Glasgow, mer- 
| chant. 











CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday Evening, September 7, 1855. 

A PATR quantity of Foreign Wheat has arrived during the 
week, but unfavourable reports of the yield of the new 
crop here and ov the Continent, cause extreme firmness in 
the trade, and the conviction gains ground that present 
! prices are safe, and may possibly be greatly exceeded before 
| another harvest. Wheat and Flour are held firmly for an 
| advanee of 1s. per qr. and sack from Monday, and at this a 
| fair amount of business has been done. Only a few salesof 
floating cargoes have been made. Galatz on passage has 
been sold at 71s., 72s., 72s. 6d., and 73s., and a mixed cargo of 
Egyptian at 47s., all cost, freight and insurance A cargo 
of Galatz Maize on passage has been sold at4is. 6d. This 
description is held for 42s., and Ibrail 41s. The supply of 
Barley is rather liberal, and, in the absence of much demand, 

rices must be noted nominally as on Monday. ‘There is a 
arge supply of Oats, yet with brisk demand, Mouday’s rates 
are well maintained. 








SS ———— SS 


Commercial Affairs. 














BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE Past WERK, 
___ (CLostn@ Prices.) ; 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur, \Prig 

Bank Stoek............ 20468 | ...... 2163 

3 per Cent. Red...| 914 “Sid or 

3 perCent.Con. An.’ 905 90% 

Cousols for Account 91 905 (80 

3$ per Cent. An...) wu. | oo. 

rs 2 OI cs! semnck: haere: cased 

ong Ans. 1860....... 4 - 

India Stock...) -ircanslety- 

Ditto Bonds, £1000 | |” O- a8 

Ditto, under €1000) 30 ....., 27 

Ex. Bills, £1000......) 15 =. a 

Ditto, £500 ............! 16 eee 

Ditto, Small . one BB 15 11 


FORRIGN FUNDS. 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE Weg 


HURSDAY EVENING.) K ENDING 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 102. - Russian 

Buenos Ayres é6per Cuts. Cents., ey. § per 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... Russian 4} per Cents.” % 
— 5 pr Yeats hisses Spanish 3 p.Ct. Nw Det % 
Peuador Bonds............ 4¢ Spanish Co: . 
Mexican 3 per Cents. .... 214 : Se 


¥ of ae fun... 
enezuela ¥ 2 
Belgian 43 mr Aa ” 
Duteh 24 per Cents, +4 
Dutch4 ver Cent Certif. +] 


Mexican 38 per Ct. for 

Acc. August 81 ......... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. 











l OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE~ 
MONDAY, September 10, and ev i ‘ 
week, THE DELASSEMENS MACIQUES of PROPRRS 
ANDERSON. The Autumn Seasovrof the Lyceum Theatre 
having Opened with an amount of Success unprecedented in 
the history of Entertainmeuts, THE GREAT W 
OF THE NORTH respectfully announces that, iti retu 
for the througed, attentive, and applausive patronage of the 
past week, his ACTS OF MAGIC will be more 
attractive, wondrous, and inexplicable each successive Night 
the Illustrations of SPIRIT-RAPPING having eeand 
more intense interest than anything 5 ct attempted within the 
walls of a Theatre. MAGIC and MYSTERY in ‘Twelve Acts - 
Act Ist--“ Le Livre des Recueils Choisis.” Act 2nd --“ 4 7 
Locomotion.” Act 3rd—“ L’Ecrin de Verre.” Act 4th 
Cabalistic Counters.” Act 5th—“ The New Bottle of Bac- 
chus.” Act 6th—“ The Mysterious Parcel.” Aet 7th—"The 
Homological Evaporation.” Act 8th —“The via) 
Paradox.” Act 9%th—“The Mesmeric Couch.” Act 10th— 
“ Half an hour with the Spirits.” Act l1th-“The Bn- 
chanted Chair of Comus.” Act 12th—“ The Mystery of the 
Charmed Chest.” Doors open each evening at -past 
Seven; commence at Eight.—Private Boxes, 1. 1s. 6d. and 
1l. 1s.; to be obtained at the Box-office, or at Messrs. Sam’ 
Mitchell, Ebers, Hookham, Bailey and Moon, Cramer 








MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, September 7, 1855. 
GREAT inactivity still prevails on the Stock Exchange gene- 
rally, and the English Stock Market continues heavy. Gold 
has been in demand for exportation, and the remittances 
for the Turkish Loan and te pay for silver, which continues 
to be drawn from the Continent for exportation to India 
and China, tend to increase the scarcity of the metal. Du- 


bable, from the tightness of money, that the Bank of Eng- 
land would raise its rate of discount, although a more 


proved the former opinion to be correet, as the Bank of 
Jugiand raised its minimum rate of discount from 3} to 4 
per cent.; but as the event had been expected, and conse- 
[there a diseounted on the Steck Exchange, it did not operate 








there as a depressing influenee; on the contrary, Consols | 


“ 


closed that day at rather firmer quotations, as 
janticipation of the measure, showed a disposition to buy 
back. The Lombard-street discount houses also raised on 
\'Thursday the rate for money “on eall” from 3 to 34 per | 
cent. } 

There is no improvement in Turkish Six per Cents. ; | 
through the week the Stock has been depressed, closing | 
this day at 92%, 98}. The New Turkish Four per Cents. 
also has been flatter, being much held by speculative 
buyers, like the Turkish Bix per Cent. in its early 
career. Some time must be anticipated for this Stock 
to attain a firm footing. The Contango was ¢ per cent., 
no discount being allowed on payment of the instal- | 
ments by anticipation, and the small amount already paid 
up renders it not so much in favour with bankers and | 





oubtedly merits. On Wednesday its settlement took place, 
and on Monday that of the Ardennes Railway, of which com- 
pany an extraordinary general meeting is advertised for the 
17th inst., to deliberate upon the proposed amalgamation. 
The receipts for the week euding Sufday last were 1097/ ; 
viz., 8142. passengers, 288/. goods. Yesterday the September 
consol account passed off quietly. The American market 
for securities lias been dull. 











The following are the leading prices this evening : — 

Caledoniaus, 62}, 62; Chester and Holyhead, 11, 15; 
Eastern Couuties, 108, 10¢; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 53, 55; 
Great Northern, 87. 88; Ditto, A stock, 71.73; Ditto, B 
stock, 124, 126; Great Southern and Western of Lreland, 
100, 102; Great Western, 56, 564; Lancaster aud Carlisle, 
72. 75; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 81), 82; London and 


field, and Lincolnshire, 244, 2; rwicks, 71, 72; Yorks, 
47, 49; South Eastern, 59, 60; Oxford and Worcester, 25, 
27; North Staffordshire, 7, 63 dis.; South Devon, 12}, 134; 
; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 98, 98; Bom! aad Baroda, 1, 14; 
BKastern of France, 384, 384; 
| Extension, 1j, 24; Grand Trunk of Canada, 6], 64 dis.; Great 
| Central ot France, 5), 6); Great Western of Canada, 234, 
24{; Luxembourg, 34, 32; Madras, 194, 20; Paris and Lyons, 
479, 484; Paris aud Orleans, 47, 49; Rouen and Havre, 27, 
28; s aud Rouen, 50, 52; Sambre and Meuse, 8}, 9}; 
Great Western of France, 12), 13; Agua Frias, —, ¢; lm- 
ial Bravil, 2. 2§; Cocaes, 3), 33; St. Jahn del Rey, 27, 

| ; Clarendon Copper, 4 § pm.; Cobre, 62, 66; Linares, 
79, 8$; Liberty, 4, &; Santiago, 44, 43; South Austra- 
an, 4,%; United Mexican, 3,3): Wallers,#,4; Australasian 
Bank, 92, 94; London and Australian Chartered Bank, 194, 
204; City Bank. 5, 7; London Bank, 3, 4; Union of 
Australia, 724, 734 ; Orieutal Corporation, 42, 43; Australian 
Agricultural, 293, , Canada d, lidg, 114}; Orystal 
, 22, 24; North British Australasian, §, §; Oriental 

Gas, i, 14; Peel Rivers, 2 _ 2; Scottish Australian In- 
vestment, 4, 4; South Australian, 36, 37. 








ring the week it was thought on the Stock Exchange pro- | 


favourable opinion was held among some bankers. Thursday | 


rs,” in | Lectures, varying every day in the week, are 
| 
} 
| 


North-Western, 94, 944 ; Midland, 68), 68’ ; Manchester, Shef- | 


Bast Indian, 234, 24; Ditto, | 


Beale, Leader and Cock, Chappell, &c. Stalls, 4s.; Dress 

Circle, 3s; Upper Boxes, 2s.; rit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. The 

| Kox-otfice is open daily from 10 till 5, under the direction 

; of Mr. Chatterton, Jun Grand Fashionable Morning Per- 

| formance on Saturday, September 8, at Two o'clock; doors 
open at Half-past Oue. 

| 


YORDON CUMMING’S WILD SPORTS, 

232, Piccadilly.—The Lion-Slayer DESCRIBES every 

night at 8, what he saw and did in South Africa, Morning 

Entertainmeats every Saturday at 3 o’clock.—Admittance, 

<3! 2s., and 3s. The Collection on view during the day from 
llito6. Is. 


| R. KAHN’S GRAND ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1000 highly-inte- 

| resting Models representing every 

Frame in Health and Disease, also t 


uman 
various Races of 
Men, &c., open (for Gentlemen only) daily from till 1. 
delivered by 
| Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and half-past 7. Admission, 1s.— 
4, COVENTRY-STREET, LEICESTBR-SQUARE. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wit 'K’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards otf 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment, 
Hernia, The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
elfeets) is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round: 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with som 


| ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


worn during sleep. A descriptive cureular may be had,and 


| the circumference of the body, two inches below 
beiug sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE 
| Pieeadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
| COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
| LING of the LEGS, SPRALNS,&c. They are porous ligt! 

in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
Pricefrom 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d, 


inv he y 
rmauent investors as the value of the security un- | tne ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded if og 
ae 
’ ’ 


| nary stocking. 


—_—— 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, INE ALLIBLE 
| FOR THE CURE OF INDIGESTION AND DIS- 
| ORDERED STOMACHS.—Mr. Charles Walch, of Castle- 
wellan, states, in a letter to Professor Holloway. that a 
| person with whom he is acquainted suffered from 
| tion and Liver Complaint. Some of the most ml 
medical men in the neighbourhood had tried their ~ 
| upon him without any good effect, and for some | 
| was in the County Lufirmary, where he was pronounced i 
| curable. However, notwithstanding all this, Holloway $ 
| Pills have been the sole means of perfectly curing hitte ld; 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the ; 
|at ProrEssor HoLLoway’s establishments, 24, Strand 
| London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampe, 
| Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; an H. 
} Malta. 


90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
| SUFFERERS, from Noblemen_ to Mechanics, having 
| tried all advertised and other remedies without acuro, bay 

during eighteen years, been obliged to app! to the . Wt. 
| Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, a 

Londen, and 50 are not known to be uncured. for life. 
| eure only to be paid for, and a relapse proventes "ato 

Novel Observations, a pamphiet on nervousnert real hapters 
any address if one stamp is sent; or, iors Twelve ? 
on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or Complaints, 
“the best book on nervousness in ovt language: 
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: ARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Win s lr. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
H t Merchants, 54, Pall-mall, Lonaon, offer te | + 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
and ‘aud Superior Wines, pure, and of ie Saves Capital, 100,000/., in Shares of 52. each. Deposit, 12. per 
the not exceeding those charged for ordinary Share. 
prices __ | (On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum. 
‘GTON PARKER and CO. would call especial | exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
PARRING Meir PALE and GOLDEN DINNER 


ment.) 

stientiol og. as under : . | Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place. St. James’s. 
SHERB!| 1 Pints, 298. to 348. per dozen; or bottled in | Deputy-Chairman—hENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbreke- 

[wpERia , 888. to 45s. per dozen. ; eonere, Pete te. i 
Beputed P’Ss PALE AND INDIA ALE. ecretary—W. C. U ART, Esq. 

Agents for ALLSOP POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
. aE Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

No charge for medica] fees or stamps. 

Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 

Defective Titles Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


€ ‘ ° ) tm Ph) s? nl ‘ t¢ 
s ere much pleased with the quality of No. 9 case ) | ) ‘ Ml LNERS’ c H OLDF AST A ND 
Pr, be te. we found first-rate.”— Melbourne, South | = +“ FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 


; Vapowising), with all the improvements, under their 
#] bee to enclose you & Post-office order for 12. 5s. 6d. for | 


Quadruple Patents of 1840-51-54 and 1855, including their 
the quality is very excellent, and quite to my taste.” | Gunpowder-proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no 
4 the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon 


| Safe is secure). 
| 
ij prove as good as in former times. 


FITCH & SON’S 
TED BREAKFAST ‘BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


ROM CORRESPONDENTS’ LETTERS, 
prTkacts - CONTINUED. 





EXTANT. 


THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
“The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend MILNERS’ PHGENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS, 


itto friends ‘ CER . LIVERPUOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
“J never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.” | Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
é —— begs toenclose Fitch and Son 11. 1s. 10d. | 474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars tree by post. 








ived this morning,and found very nice indeed.” | —~—__-.~ “ “4 

fae te iw attention to the mall order ang | IGHT, CHE\P, and DURABLE ROOF- 

“Jam y your atcentic the sna er, and | ag nts cao “ 
for the excellent article supplied. Enclosed are postage | ae re ee Ss ———_ La ann gg — 
= NG LT ts perfectly impervious to n, snow, an \, 
amps for the amount. , . . 7 and has been tested by a long and extensive experience in 
Fiteb and Son will be gratified vy showing the originals | ,}) climates. Saves half the timber required for slates. Can 
of the above. anda multitude of others of the like import, | pe jaid on with great facility by farm servants or unpractised 
. persons. Price one Penny per square foot. Croggon’s 
This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at | Patent Non-conducting Felt for covering steam-boilers and 
10d. per Ib : the middle piece of 12lbs. at 10jd. per Ib.; pipes, saves twenty -five per cent. of uel 


separate pieces. Samples and testimonials sent by post, on application to 
and other P : Croggon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill, London, who also supply 
Bacon, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, butter, ship-sheathing felt and inodorous felt, for danip walls. and 


ked for travelling, and delivered free of | iro snerally “ 
hey et i coon Serenind lining iron houses, and roofs generally, to equalise the tem 


perature. 





free. See also daily papers, Post-office | ———— . ancient . 

Bt made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Pre- Ts E 16s. ‘Vrousers reduced to 14s,—'l rousers 
is requested where a reference is not sent with and Waistcoat, 22s. Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 
Herder for goods. 47s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, and 


thoroughly shrunk. 
FITCH AND SON, The TWO GULNEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 


Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
4 site . . 7 made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant ‘lailor, 74, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. Regent-street. For quality, style, and workmanship, caunot 
; j ” be equalled by any house in the kingvom. 
Established 1784. a 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


SISAL CIGARS. 
N. GOODRICH. after 25 years’ practical 


e acquaintance with the business, will stake his repu- 
tation for ability and honour as a Cigar Merchant, upon the 


And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession truth or falsehood of the assertion, that no Cigars as good 
as his Sisal Cigars have ever been sold so cheap. Box con- 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- | taining 14, of the finest quality, for 1s. 9d. Post free, six 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- | Stamps extra. None are genuine unless signed, “H. N 
tained hasat length been secured to the Public by J. and | Goodrich.” 416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite 
4.0. ADNaM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- | Hauway-street. 
have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- | — 
preparations of the purest aid finest quality ever 
manu red from the Oat and Barley. | 
The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
can 





ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. ] 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 














DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COw LIVER OIL. 


} Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
au be manufactured, and will be found to produce a yurity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged. if is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being in- 
Areport having been circulated that preparations of so | variably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anD 
whitea character could not be produced from Groats and | ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSE- 
Barley alone, the Patentees have had recourse tothe highest | QUENT ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesse 
uthority for an analysis to establish the fact, a copy of | * guarautee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 
Which is subjoined : — . | Oil in the market. 
Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, | T£STIMONIAL from ARTHUR H. HASS M.D., 
F.LS , M.R.C.P., Chief Analyst of the Sanit.ry Commis- 
sion of the Lancet, Author of “Food and its Adultera- 


February 19, 1855, 
Thave submitted to a microscopical and chemical exami- | ae an i 
uation the samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you | "0M &c., &c., &c. : d : 
lae forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I find | “Ihave more than once, at different times, subjected 
nthemonly those principles which are found in good Barley. | your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, AND THIS UN- 
There is no mineral or other impurity present; and, from the | KNOWN TO YOU RSELF—aud I have a.ways found it to be free 
taultof my investigation, | believe them to be genuine, and | from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
e nutritive properties assigued by the late Dr. | great is my confidence in the article, that 1 usually pre- 
Pereira to this description of fcod. scribe it in preference to any oth r, in order to make sure 
(Signed) | of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 
“Messrs. J. and J. C. ApNaM and Co.” Sold onLy in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Cavrs . | Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
» oN.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, SERAND, London, 
hnsrmes J each Package bears the Signature of the pr. de Jongh’s sole Consignees; and by most respectable 
th be rand J.C. ADNAM. Chemists in town and mew are ‘ 
Obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d.; 
lame, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and | Quarts (40 ou.ces),9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
aed] and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 


and 10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- | In the High Court of Chancery. 
Sis,£0,, in Town and Country. r; 


1p gree ae the 29th of May, 1855, an 
oe oe . i Injunction was granted by the High Court of Chan- 
BRRER TION of COUGHS and COLDS — |r ant on nent otha ts rates tier eeu 
i »k . \ . wi _ | against Joseph Frank i vi Ln m0, v 
escape them eye te pep g: bape ating /a penalty of 1000/., from imitating this medicine, which is 
, ‘ menFaNee | protected by Royal Lottere Potent of Bngiend, and cocured 
LOCOCK’ J JIC WAFERS. by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, and the 
hich * fail to i eb re | hacer 9 freedom Imperial College of Medicine, Viewna. Triesemar, No. 1, is 
all irritation of the lun , |a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrhoea, and Exhaustion 
SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS these Wafers are | of the Syctem. ie = ay - — — or ence, 
for : Secleenietiincind s voice. They | Lriesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of three 
a ae ge Fa ang Se ee ae days, couipletely and entirely eradicates all traces of those 
Ly 9d., and Lis. per ey a ’ “ | disorders whieh capivi and cubebs have so long been thought 
he ? ; an antidote for, to the ruin of he health f 9 wast. peeten 
r of the population, Triesemar, No. 3, is the great Conti- 
nental remedy oe! ys class of dnortose which ey 
R HOWARD SURGEON-DENTIST /nately the Bnglish physician treats with mercury, the 
rhUN- vP ST, inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
SELERT STREDT, has introduced Tt Spar mate — all coreapaeie in 2 Pm | br ner —*, 
Fithout . N of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed | Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid o or sme 
able Springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- | aud of all nauseating qualities. ‘they may lie on the toilet- 
the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the | table without their use being suspected.—Sold in tin eases 
iginals - 
toloup by the closest observer ; they will never change | at lls. each; free by post, 2s. extra; divided into separate 
‘elare and will be found superior to any teeth ever | doses, as administered by Velpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &e. 
" Used. is method does not require the extraction | ‘To be had wholesale and retail in London of Johnson, 68, 
te ea ky Painful operation, and wil] support and pre- | Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 68, Oxford-street; and Sanger, 
ind nef 





A. 8. TAYLOR. 


—— 
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4 NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


areloose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- | 150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, West “street, 
mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound | Dublin; Kaimes and Co., Leith-walk, Edinburgh; and D. 


mastication. C, Campbell, Argyle-street, Glasgow 


En Qt: €. > 


INSURANCE COMPANY. ; 
_Established 1807; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 
Geo. II], and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery. 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOSHUA LOCK WOOD, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Bi~choff, Esq. - Thos Hol ‘ . 
Thomas Boddin — Esq. eee Seman die ea. 

W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 


Thomas Devas, 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Thos. G. Sambrooke, > 


Robert A. Gray, Esq. 
Auditors— Tuomas — Bsq.; Wir114M H. Smit, 
un., 5 
Medical Officers—JaMES SangEr, ., M.D., Tottenham 

Groen: M. Cookk, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower 
ul. 
Actuary and Secretary—CHARLES JELLICOR, Esq. 
The Assets of this Company Exceed Three 
Quarters of a Million Ste ling. 


THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One BMundred and 
Thirty Five Thousand Pounds. 


THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES IS—Upwards of 
Pour Tho 


THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED— Exceeds Two Million 
Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. 

AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852,—About One 
Hundred and Twenty Th a P ds was 
added to the Sums A ed, a Parti- 
cipating Po icies. 


The Division is Quinquenpial, 
AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (LESS 20 PER CENT. ONLY) IS 
DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


The Premiums required by this Company, although mede- 
oe, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial 
surplus. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, without 
extra charge, to reside in any country— (Australia and 
California «xcepted)—north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude; or to pass by sea (not 
being seafaring persons by profession) between any places 
lying in the same hemisphere—distant more 33 degrees 
from the Equator, without extra charge. 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied by the Com- 
pany. 

" he Annual Reports of the Me state and progress, 
Prospectuses and Forms, may be had. or will be sent, post 
free on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s 
Agents. 

















ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, 14, WATERLOO PLACE, 
LONDON, and 30, BROWN STREET, MANCHESTER. 


DIRECTORS. 
CHISHOLM, Chairman. 


THE 
RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Alderman , 
Deputy-Chairman. 
Major-General Michael E. | William Morley, Esq. 





agnold. Robert Francis Power, Esq., 
Francis brodigan, Esq. M D. 
Alexander Robt. Irvine, Esq. | Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Frederick Valiant. Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. | Rev. FP. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved 
rinciple of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumu- 
ated for the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under 
their own immediate superintendence anu control. The 
Profits are divided nr applied in reduction of 
the current Premiums. icy-holders participate in 
Profits after payment of tive annual Premiums. 

The Annual General pat this Society was held on 
the 30th of May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the 
last year was presented, exhibiting a statement of most 
satistactory progress. It appeared that during the twe 
last years, 1853 and 1854, between 800 and 900 new Assu- 
rances had been effected, producing an increase of Premium 
income amounting to 14,0001 per aunum. It also appeared 
that, notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality which 
prevailed during the last year in consequence of the visita- 
tion of the cholera, it had not been found neeessary te re- 
duce, in the slightest, the allowance previously awarded to 
the Policy-holders. 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully satisfied 
with the rt, and resolved unanimously that a Reduc- 
tion of 314 per Cent. should be made iu the current year’s 
Premium payable by all Policy-holders now entitled te par- 
ticipate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the 
first five years. 

The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present 

reduction. 
; Annual Pre- Allowance Annual Pre- 
a Sao miu origi of 314 per) mium now 











yi -, ent. pay 
£ £ 2d. £ed,| £ 6 d. 
20 1000 2017 6 | 611 6 “4 6 08 
30 1000 2134/8118] Wis 
40 1000 3318 4/0138 8!) 2348 
50 1000 48168 W78)| 88 0 
60 1000 7517 6 | 2318 0; SW 6 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 
ARTICLES 
T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnish 


Warehouses. Established a.p.1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 





DEANE, DRAY, and CO. (Openingto the Monument), 
Londou-bridge. 
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In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 
Te PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.” 
London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LonGMans. 





Just published, in 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 

’ | ‘HOUGHT me. LANGUAGE : x. Booey 
having view revival correct , and exc 
csabiishaent of Locke's System of Philosophy. By B. H. 
ART. 
London: Lonemay, Brows, GREEN, and LonGMANs. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY WORK. 
Price One Shilling, boards, 
EMALE LIFE AMONG the MORMONS. 
2 Te om eS Fok a 
a... rn 4 of Sixteen Thousand Copies. 


don: Grorae RovuTLEepGE and Co., Farringdon-street, 
a and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





A COMPANION TO THE “ LAMPLICHTER.” 
In feap. 8vo, with Fan Dever. ie Eighteenpence, 
or by for 22 ps, : 
66 THE WATCHMAN.” An Interesting and 
Moral Tale of Domestic Life. 

“The ‘ Watchman’ is beautifully written, and for a pur- 
pose the hi that can animate a writer. All who have 
read the ‘ plighter’ will find this even a superior book. 
—The New York Daily Times. 

“ A tale of real life; a plain. unvarnished narrative of the 
short but simple annals of the poor.”—Albany Erpress. 


London: GrorGk RovTLenGEe and Co., Farringdon- 
street, and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





This day is published, price 1s., 
E-ORGANISATION of OUR REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SYSTEM. By ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 
wee becteee iat at an it 
Teena the villanies of man will set him clear.”— Timon of 


ErrincHam WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange. 


This day is published, price 5s., cloth, 
(jaan WORTHINGTON. By HARRY 
SINGLESIDE. 


London: Prpgr, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Pater- 
noster-row. 








This day is published, post 8vo. price Zo., 


HE SUBJECTIVE LOGIC OF HEGEL. 

Translated Wy H. SLOMAN, Dr. and J. WALLON. 

Revised by a Graduate of Oxford. To which are added 
come remarks by H. 8. 


London: Jonn Cuapmay, 8, King William street, Strand. 





This day is published, Two Vols. 8vo, 14s., 
[NIzOpUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS, with a Commentary on the opening. portion, 
from the German of Dr. PETER VAN HLEN, Late 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in the 
te Cd Kénigsberg. ited by JAMES HEYWOOD, 


London: Jonn Crapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


OVELS AND ROMANCES OF H. CON- 
SCIENCE. Popular illustrated edition. by arrange- 
ment with the Author. ROMANCES. Lion of Flanders, 
. 6d. Veva, or the Peasant War, 2s. 6d —TALES. The 
iser, &c., 28. Curse of the Village, and Happiness of being 
Rich, 2s. 6d. Talesof Old Flande s, Count Hugo, &c., 2s. 
“M. Conscience has exhibited too much pleasant nation- 
ality to be confounded am those whose stories are for- 
gotten as soon as .. «+ Heis a worthy member of that 
estimable guild of foreign novelists which includes Tépffer, 
Souvestre, Auerbach, D’Arbouville, and Hawthorne. The 
short national tale, however welcome to the reader, is not 
easy to write. ... t oe ee SS See ome 8 
select class, but also as standing alone among his country- 
yr. does M. Conscience deserve to be rated highly.”— 


“ Bverybody reads, and wishes to read in, those hooks 

so tender, so simple, so familiar and touching, chosen com- 

panions of rd nest heart and every cultivated mind.”— 
vuscries Litttraires. 


Conscience owes to his own merits alone the European 
reputation which he enjoys. There is a truthfulness in his 
pictures which is perfectly delightful, while the moral of his 
works makes them a valuable addition to the light reading 
division of a library.”— Notes and Queries. 


LAMBERT's, London and Sydney; Edinburgh : MEnzres. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 

Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of the 

| by persons who advertise the 

, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derar 

a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE O 
SICIANS, London. 


London : W. Kzent and Co.,51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 





ment. 
PHY- 


On Nervousness, Debility, and Exhaustion. Just pub- 
lished. New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s., or by post for 
18 stamps. 


THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 
fo 








jive, we va * Live FOR. With Ample 4 
r men, an Mar ment; together wit 

Instru s for Securing Health, Leaner’ ana that 
Sterling Seuaenete Sil Beeuicted < through the Judicious 
Observance of a Well- lated Course of Life. By a 
PHYSICIAN. London: SHERWOOD and Co., 23, Paternos- 
ter-row; Hannay, 63, Oxford street; MANN, 39, Cornhill; 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





1. 
A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN 


By CHARLES DUNCAN, Esq. 
2 Vols. post 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 


“ We heartily recommend to every reader a careful perusal 
of these two excellent volumes Mr. Duncan’s book may be 
acce asa faithful and spirited history, a highly inte- 
resting journal of travels, and an exciting narrative.”— 
Economist. 

“Mr. Duncan isa good observer, and bis two volumes are 
well filled with information rapidly and pleasantly commu- 
nicated.”— Examiner. 

“The book is not only of present interest, but of impor- 
tance as a future record.”—Spectator 


“ Deeply interesting volumes.”—Morning Chronicle. 


2. 
A LOST LOVE. 
By ASHFORD OWEN. 
In One Volume. 


“ A little story full of grace and genius. We recommend 
our readers to get the book for themselves. No outline of 
the story would give them any idea of its beauty.”— 
Atheneum. 

* A tale at once movingand winning, natural and romantic, 
The deep, pure sentimeut, admirable style and composition, 
will win for it a lasting place in English fiction as one of the 
truest and most touching pictures ever drawn of woman’s 


love.”—Press. 
3. 
MY FIRST SEASON. 


By the Author of “ Counterparts” and “ Charles Chichester.” 
In One Volume. 


4. 
A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 
By the Late Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, A.M., 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
Lonion : Smirn, ELpEr, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


TMHE UNIVERSAL PURVEYOR—NOTICE 
OF REMOVAL From the ist of September next the 
business of the Universal Purveyor, general commission 
agency, established 1852 for the sok Sm of Domestic con- 
sumption guaranteed against fraud and adulteration, will be 
removed from 20, Albany-street, Regent’s Park, to 23, King 
William-street, Charing -cross. ommunications to be 
dressed to Messrs. William Islip and Co., commission 
merchants. List of prices, with testimonials and names of 
the friends and patrons of the Institution, sent free on 
application. 


QGoUTHs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter,1847. 


The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company's Bank at ADELAIDE at Par, 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 


Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, September, 1855. 


| NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 54,Charing-cross, London. 
Policies indisputab/e. « 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Whole profits divided annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


AILWAY ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


16,2211, 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fatal 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
EXAMPLES. 
10007, was paid to the Widow of J.G., killed on the 24th 
February, 1853, secured by a payment of 1/. 

3502. was paid to H. C. H. J., who had his leg broken on the 
3ist Aug., 1853, secured by a payment of 17. 

2007. was paid to W. P., severely injured on the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1854, secured by a payment of 17. 

For the convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical 
Insurances are granted, which now cover the risk of Fatal 
Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on any 
Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
Europe, and insure Compensation for Personal Injury in 
any Railway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 

To Insure 10002. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
Ditto 2007. ditto 5s. 

Insurances can also be effected securing the same advan- 
tages for terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 
at greatly reduced rates, which may be learned from the 
Company’s Prospectus, to be had at the Offices, and at all 
the principal Railway Stations. 

A new class of insurance has also been established in case 
of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 
for Injury. 

To Insure 1000/7. at an Annual Premium of............... 5s. 

Ditto any sum not exceeding 10007. for the whole of 
life by a single payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
payment of 3/. will secure 10007. 


The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, this 
being the only Company Insuring against Railway Accidents 
empowered by Special Act of Parliament to pay a commuted 
Stamp Duty. WILLIAM J. VIAN, 

Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Office, 




















Horne, 19, Leicester.square ; and all Booksellers. 


3, Old Broad-street, London. 
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NEW BOOK BY Miss 
Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
T 
LITTLE MILLIE AND HER Popp 
su 





PLACES. By MARGARET MARIA BRE Wsrgp 

Author of “ Work, Plenty to how 

beams in the Cottage,” ke. ine =oars 
Also, Cheap Edition, limp cloth, price 1s, 


Edinburgh: Tomas ConsTasie 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. BLE and Co. ; Londg; 








Cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


ECOLLECTIONS OF RUSSIA DURING 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
GERMAN NOBLEMAN. Being the New Volume of A 
stable’s Miscellany of Foreign Literature, 
Edinburgh: THom Con + London 
Haminton, ADAMS, ond or ond Gy , 














Small 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
TTHE TABLE-TAI.K OF Jo 
T With Notes by DAVID Ave LDEN, 


Edinburgh: THomas ConsTaBLE P . 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, and Co.; London’ 





Large 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Vol. I, 
I ETTERS OF JOHN CALVIN: com 
4 fi the Original Manuscripts, Edited 
torical Notes, by Dr. JULES BONNET. His 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBLe : 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. and Co.; London: 





This day is published, price 9s. 6d. 


THE CRIMEAN ENTERPRISE: 


WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN DONE, AND 
WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


PREDICTIONS AND PLANS. 
By CAPTAIN GLEIG, 92xp Hicuranpens, 
WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


PHE VOICE oF ELIJAH 
6d., post 7d. 


C. M. Peacock, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chaneery. 
lane. 








Sixpence each, post free, Fifth Thousand. 
HARP WORDS MADE EASY: Rules for 
Pronouncing English, with Instructions in the Pro 
nunciation of Foreign Names. 
BLUNDERS IN BEHAVIOUR CORRECTED. 
“ Everybody, learned or unlearned, should these 
little brochures ; the first, the only cheap to 
ciation ; the second the best code of mnanners.”—Doreiag 


Advertiser. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, Loudon, and 
every Bookseller and Newsvendor. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 
Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
Pantheon, receives a sclect number of young gentlemen as 
pupils They are treated as members Family. 
course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 
ture, and the Sciences. Particularattention is given to the 
French language. 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to My. 8 8.2 Arentel- 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 
Charing-cross. 











ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES, 


\ R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
University of Padua, who has been established ia 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at hisown house, or at the house of his pupils, He 
- eee Schook both je tee and country. Mr, 
ARRIVABENE teacheson a plan thoroughly 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre 
hend his lessons. 


Apply byletter to Mr. ARRIVABENE,No.4,St. Michael’ 
place, Brompton. 











5l. 5s., and 112. 11s. Send for a list (post tree), 
Gilbert Flemings, 498, Oxford-street, Author of “ Fir. i Steps 
in Photography.” Price 6d., by post, 7d. , 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
ee IN ee 4 LIFE 5 ed vg a " 
’erfect Security and the Largest Benefits in 
the Contributions paid. Theyre both full attained int 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
which is now of Twenty-four Years’ standing, an 
Accumulated Funds, arising from the contributions 
Members only. to the amount of 910,8454., and hasan Annaal 
Revenue of 163,3941. 


The MUTUAL PRINCIPLE being adopted, the : 
surpluses or “ Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are > 
cated in addition to the sums Assured, and they preseus® 
fifttering prospect to the Members. For example: 
sum now payable on a Policy for 1000/., effected in 











oe paid on middle-aged lives, aud Po 
ater years are similarly increased. wil 
The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 
take place on Ist MARCH, 1856, and Policies 
vioutly will receive One Year’s additional Bonus over 
opened after that date. _ 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manage 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary: 
Head Office—26, ST, ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 





Agent-WILLIAM COOK. 


ee 














LONDON; Printed and Published by ALFRED RpMUND GaLLowar, at “The Leader” Offiee, No. 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—September 8, 1856. 
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